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Dedication  : 

To  the  thirteen  members  ,of  the  departing  Senior  Class,  and 
to  those  Seniors  who  have  left  for  service  in  the  armed  forces,  this 
issue  is  sincerely  dedicated. 
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.^^ggROM  all  sides  is  heard  the  crj^,  "Study  the  books;  the  books  have 
^^^^    the  information;  from  the  books  will   come  your  education." 


So  much  have 


come  your 
we  been  admonished  to  study  what  is  in  the 
books,  and  so  deep  have  our  heads  become  buried  in  them,  that 
only  by  painful  and  searching  thought  was  it  possible  to  recall  the  truth 
which  is  basic  and  which  but  recently,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten — 
painful  because  it  required  thinking  not  in  accordance  with  this  cry, 
"Studv  the  books." 


Let  us  write  down  a  list  of  all  the  things,  facts  which  we  have  pre- 
sumabh^  studied  and  learned  in  the  past  several  years  and  which  we 
must  acquire  to  be  successful  in  agriculture.  Judge  how  many  of  them 
we  remember  now. 

In  our  poultry  class  we  have  memorized  a  table  of  the  weights  of 
different  ages  of  chickens.  How  many  of  us  took  the  time  to  study  the 
chicks  while  they  were  being  brooded?  How  many  of  us  can  look  at  a 
group  of  chickens  and  tell  whether  they  have  made  proper  growth  for 
their  age? 

Pick  any  unplowed  field.  Remember  that  we  have  studied  the 
weeds  and  trees  native  to  this  region  in  their  relationship  to  soil  acidity 
and  soil  fertility.  Can  we  name  ten  of  the  plants  growing  in  this  field 
and  with  this  knowledge  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  concerning  the 
acidity  and  fertility  of  this  field? 

Just  how  much  do  we  know  about  cloud  formation  and  the  ap- 
proach of  rain?  Whenever  rain  approaches  we  look  for  the  nearest 
shelter.  Those  of  us  who  are  conscientious  run  to  the  nearest  book  so 
that  we  can  spend  our  time  "profitably,"  all  the  while  missing  the  lec- 
ture upon  cloud  formation  and  rain  which  the  Lord  is  so  graciously 
providing  for  the  youthful  tillers  of  His  soil. 

AVould  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  those  of  us  who  are  truly  interested 
in  agriculture  to  state  the  question  and  find  the  truth?  Is  formal  educa- 
tion to  be  a  supplement  to  practical  work  and  studied  observation,  as  it 
was  planned  to  be  in  the  beginning,  or  shall  we  close  our  eyes  to  every- 
thing but  the  book  and  learn  the  easily  forgotten  "shadow  of  the  truth"? 
The  book  is  merely  the  picture  of  that  which  exists  in  nature.  Nature 
will  be  found  the  better  educator  if  we  will  but  take  the  time  to  seek 
its  teachings. 

—A.  A. 
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ANOTHER  CLASS  GRADUATES 


F^^S  WE  approach  the  time  for  graduation  of  the  first  class  under 
my  Presidency  I  view  this  brief  period  of  my  administrative 
contact  with  the  school  in  various  ways.  It  is  always  easy  to  find 
faults.  —  I  use  the  plural  because  I  am  not  referring  to  collo- 
quial "fault-finding."  Probably  the  school's  administrative  authorities 
could  find  more  of  the  things  which  need  correction  than  all  other  per- 
sons put  together.  The  consciousness  of  defects  is  in  itself  a  long  step 
toward  their  correction.  Just  now  I  am  more  concerned  with  talking 
about  some  of  the  things  that  are  right  with  the  school. 

Our  physical  plant  with  some  over-due  improvements,  is  generally 
in  good  condition.  The  same  may  honestly  be  said  of  our  teaching  staff. 
The  recent  improvements  in  our  dairy  herd  constitute  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  Additions  of  new  members  to 
our  Board  of  Trustees  have  brought  in  the  active  help  of  fine  workers 
and  outstanding  citizens.  Our  Alumni  are  constantly  active  and  alert 
to  the  interests  of  the  School  and  are  giving  noteworthy  assistance. 

But  I  want  especially  to  say  a  word  about  our  students.  From  my 
earliest  weeks  at  the  school  I  have  been  impressed  and  I  have  so  stated 
publicly,  with  the  high  caliber  and  the  fine  personality  of  our  boys.  As 
my  contacts  with  them  increase  this  impression  is  heightened,  so  that 
I  carry  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  student  body.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
invidious  comparisons,  but  I  do  want  to  record  my  particularly  delight- 
ful impressions  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  Senior  Class  about  to  be 
graduated.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  the  Farm  School  has 
contributed  to  the  result,  but  I  know  that  these  boys  constitute  a  group 
of  as  fine  young  gentlemen  as  one  can  meet  anywhere.  They  are  com- 
petent, efficient,  and  straightforward,  and  I  like  to  feel  that  the  school  is 
at  least  in  part  responsible. 

Whatever  may  be  the  other  conditions,  correct  appraisal  of  in- 
dividuals, and  right  relations  between  them  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  problems  and  removing  misunderstanding.  The  ability  and  the 
readiness  of  our  students  to  meet  situations  has  been  characteristic. 
Especially  has  the  present  Senior  group  thus  adapted  itself. 

We  are  glad  these  fine  boj^s  are  completing  their  work  at  the 
school  but,  we  are  sorry  to  lose  them.  Our  good  wishes  go  with  them, 
and  our  hand  will  be  extended  in  help  in  whatever  way  we  can  assist. 
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DR.  WESLEY  MASSINGER 

IN  HIS  youth  Wesley  Massinger  worked  on  his  father's 
estate,  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  care  and  management 

of  livestock.  In  1895  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  New  York  University.  He  then 
returned  to  his  father's  farm  until  the  end  of  the  depression 
that  darkened  the  first  years  of  the  new  century.  In  1909 
Dr.  Massinger  became  a  member  of  The  National  Farm  School 
Faculty. 

In  classes  Doc's  keen  personality  and  nimble  wit  was  dis- 
played to  full  advantage.  At  work  his  deftness  and  surety  in 
handling  livestock  diseases  and  injuries  is  still  marveled  by 
the  student  body. 

March  of  this  year  would  have  brought  to  Wesley  Mas- 
singer his  golden  anniversary  of  veterinary  practice.  The 
students,  the  faculty,  the  community,  and  indeed  the  profes- 
sion has  lost  one  of  its  great  members. 


THE  CALL 


Go  back,  go  back  to  the  soil,  you  nature  lovers, 
You  men  of  work  of  beauty. 
Go  back,  go  back  to  the  toil  and  tell  the  others 
That  this  is  your  lifetime  duty — 


To  cut  the  sod  and  plant  the  tree 

To  await  its  infant  leafage. 

To  rid  its  life  of  parasites 

And  press  from  its  fruit  your  vintage. 


I  have  breathed  the  cities'  life  and  death 
In  its  streets  that  are  dark  with  strife. 
I  have  heard  the  gasping  of  the  dying's  breath 
Early  leaving  their  fruitless  life. 


Rub  thine  eyes  and  shake  thy  head 
And  see  what  life  abounds  you. 
The  wind  is  fierce,  the  snow  is  cold, 

the  rain  is  hard  and  dreary. 
The  sun  is  hid  bj^  mounds  of  stone, 

the  moon  and  stars  are  eerie. 


My  pen  is  dry,  my  hand  is  still, 
This  aching  heart  the  time  does  tax. 
The  land  is  calling,  voice  siren  shrill — 
"Go  back.  Go  back.  Go  back." 


RAY  J.  SOLOMON 
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LESPEDEZA 


LITTLE  LIEBER 

COME  winters  ago,  Joe  paid  me 
a  visit.  I  had  harvested  my 
crops  and  besides  the  chores,  there 
was  no  urgent  work  to  be  done  at 
the  time.  It  was  then  that  we  got 
to  talking. 

Joe  was  a  southern  farmer  and 
quite  successful.  The  reason  for 
his  success,  he  explained,  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
friend  of  his,  Simon  Legreeza, 
Some  Greeza.  or  was  it  Lespedeza. 
Lespedeza  had  helped  him  grow 
better  crops  in  rotation  by  im- 
proving the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  preventing  erosion.  "It  makes 
swell  hay,  too,"  he  added. 

When  I  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prised, he  explained  that  Lespe- 
deza was  not  only  his  friend,  but  a 
friend  to  all  the  farmers  down 
south.  For  it  is  the  newest  legumin- 
ous forage  crop  notable  in  the 
country. 

I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  grow 
mostly  tomatoes  next  year  as  I 
have  a  ready  market  and  a  good 
price,  but  since  I  am  unable  to 
procure  enough  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizer this  year,  I  decided  to  plant 
alfalfa  this  year  and  follow  up 
with  tomatoes  the  next. 

"But  that  will  require  plenty  of 
liming  of  your  acid  soils,"  said  Joe. 
I  agreed,  but  I  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it.  Joe  pointed 
out  that  in  Alabama,  Lespedeza 
was  planted  on  acid  as  well  as 
sweet  soils  that  were  low  in  fer- 
tility, and  it  produced  well  in  both 
cases.  It  produced  as  good  a  hay 


as  alfalfa  without  the  use  of  lime. 
After  disking  it  under,  succeeding 
crops  showed  greater  increases  in 
yield  than  normally  for  several 
years  afterward. 

"Do  you  remember,"  Joe  con- 
tinued, "how  your  crops  wilted  and 
died  in  the  drought  of  '36,  well  my 
Lespedeza  survived  it  and  I  had  a 
good  hay  crop  besides." 

As  we  walked  Joe  observed  the 
gullies  on  the  slope  near  Turner's 
place.  He  remarked  that  when  he 
planted  Lespedeza  on  the  eroded 
slopes  of  his  farm  it  healed  the 
gullies  and  held  the  valuable  top- 
soil.  If  cut  at  the  proper  time 
60 ' '  -70 '  r  of  the  crop  is  in  leaves. 
When  we  use  Lespedeza  in  pastures, 
we  not  only  improve  the  soil  but 
also  provide  adequate  pasture 
when  other  grasses  are  producing 
little.  Some  varieties  stay  green 
until  frost,  thus  providing  a  longer 
pasture  period. 

"You  know,  Joe,  you  sound  like 
a  salesman,"  I  said. 

"Well,  maybe  I  am.  If  I  tell  you 
that  when  Lespedeza  was  turned 
under  for  corn,  the  yield  was  al- 
most identical  to  a  corresponding 
field  using  ten  tons  of  stable  ma- 
nure. Bees  seem  to  thrive  on  it  too, 
although  the  honey  produced  can- 
not compete  with  that  of  clover." 

According  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Les- 
pedeza will  play  as  big  a  role  in  the 
northern  and  western  states  as  it 
is  in  its  native  south. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  1944 


DEAN  W.  O.  STRONG 

GAIN  total  war  dominates 
the  outlook  for  the  New 
y  Year.  With  this  in  mind, 
everyone  connected  with 
The  National  Farm  School  is  con- 
scious of  the  demand  for  well 
trained  agriculturists,  as  well  as 
agricultural  products.  Food  and 
Feed  being  our  by-products,  we 
are  anxious  to  co-operate  and  use 
Government  programs  as  guides  in 
our  production  activities. 

Can  The  National  Farm  School 
with  its  limited  acreage  and  per- 
sonnel comply  with  the  request  of 
W.  F.  A.  for  more  food  and  feed? 
Yes,  each  department  has  decided 
to  help  by  doing  a  better  job. 
Herds  and  flocks  are  being  syste- 
matically and  rigidly  culled.  Al- 
ready, about  eighty  head  of  our 
least  desirable  cattle  have  been 
sold  in  order  to  save  valuable  feed. 
Fifteen  high  producing  cows  have 
been  purchased.  As  a  result,  the 
milk  production  is  now,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  higher  than  ever 
before. 

The  pasture  improvement  pro- 
gram already  started  will  be 
pushed.  Records  show  that  400  to 
500  extra  pounds  of  milk  per  cow 
is  possible  from  properly  main- 
tained and  rotated  pasture. 

In  an  effort  to  produce  our  meat 
cheaper,  smaller  animals  are  pur- 
chased so  that  more  of  their  gain 
in  weight  may  be  put  on  with 
cheaper  roughages  and  pasture. 
Twenty-five  high-grade  Montana 
Hereford  calves,  weighing  440  lbs., 
were  purchased  this  fall  for  next 
year's  supply. 


In  General  Agriculture,  The  Na- 
tional Farm  School's  big  supply 
department,  more  efficient  and  in- 
creased production  will  be  accom- 
plished through  better  manage- 
ment and  care  of  horses,  tractors, 
and  equipment,  better  soil  prepara- 
tion and  cultural  practices,  better 
use  of  manure,  lime  and  fertilizers. 
Over  200  tons  of  lime  were  applied 
late  in  1943.  Superphosphate  is 
systematically  used  in  stables  and 
pens  to  reinforce  the  manure  and 
conserve  nitrogen  which  is  so 
scarce,  except  in  the  air,  and  so 
high  priced. 

The  past  season's  experience  and 
increased  demand  for  fruits,  and 
vegetables  for  both  fresh  use  and 
processing,  has  stimulated  the  hor- 
ticultural department.  More  vege- 
table seedlings  will  be  produced 
for  Victory  Gardeners  and  a  well 
balanced  supply  of  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed fruits  and  vegetables  for 
home  use. 

Price  ceilings  and  high  priced 
feeds  are  limiting  factors  with 
every  poultryman's  success ;  there- 
fore our  poultry  department  is 
planning  continuously  and  keeping 
these  hazards  in  mind  while  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  production 
in  the  black. 

From  the  above  it  may  appear 
to  some  that  an  "all  out  produc- 
tion" program  is  planned.  This  is 
secondary  to  The  National  Farm 
School.  The  Government  request 
for  more  food,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies will  be  used  as  ways  and 
means  to  do  a  better  job  of  teach- 
ing and  developing  well-trained 
scientific  and  practical  farmers. 
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THRU  THE  HOOP 

DAN   TANNENBAUM— GIL   KATZ 

Although  the  basketball  season  is  yet  young,  most  everyone  who 
has  seen  our  team  at  practice  knows  that  our  "Bulldogs"  will  make  a 
traditionally  great  showing  on  the  court  throughout  this  coming  season. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  this  year  the  experienced  vet- 
erans Dick  Raben,  Jack  Gurewitz,  Al  Brunwasser,  and  Seymour  Freed. 
We  also  have  some  prospective  talent  in  Ernie  Elgart  and  Jack  Gold^ 
berg.  We  cannot  overlook  the  drive  and  spirit  shown  by  Marty  Lynn, 
who,  with  the  rest  of  the  scrubs,  should  prove  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
development  of  the  team. 

Of  course  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Varsity  needs  polishing 
because  the  squad  lacked  the  time  required  to  develop  a  smooth  play- 
ing team.  Practice  should  remedy  this  defect.  We  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  another  successful  basketball  season. 
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1944  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

.  S Florence  High  School Home 

.  S. Pennsylvania  School  for  Deaf  Home 

.  S.  Camden  County  Regional  High  School  ____  Home 

.  S. Dobbins  Vocational  School Philadelphia 

.  S Bryn  Achyn  Academy Home 

.  S. X^ew  Jersey  School  for  Deaf Home 

.  S OPEX  DATE 

.  S. Collingswood  High  School Home 

.  S Pennsylvania  School  for  Deaf Mt.  Airy 

.  S Philadelphia  Xaval  Hospital Home 


Bulldogs  Bite  Florence  in  Opener,  39-26 

Basketball  made  its  1944  debut  at  Farm  School  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 7th,  when  the  Bulldogs,  led  by  Captain  Raben,  tangled  with  Flor- 
ence Township  High  School  of  Xew  Jersey  and  won  39-26. 

The  first  half  was  a  rough  and  tumble  affair.  Florence,  unable  to 
penerate  Farm  School's  tight  zone  defense,  resorted  to  set  shots  to  run 
up  a  seven-point  lead.  The  Bulldogs,  using  a  man  in  the  bucket  to  set 
up  plays,  could  not  click  on  the  attack.  A  late  second  quarter  surge  by 
Farm  School  brought  the  half  time  score  to  16-13  in  favor  of  Florence. 

The  second  half  showed  Farm  School  playing  a  better  brand  of 
ball.  The  Bulldogs  changed  their  attack  by  placing  a  man  in  either 
corner  to  receive  a  pass  and  pivoting  to  sink  the  ball.  Farm  School  ran 
up  a  formidable  lead  and  was  never  behind  again.  Elgart  was  high 
scorer  with  eleven  points. 

In  the  future,  let's  see  a  type  of  play  stressing  less  body  contact 
and  more  fundamental  basketball. 
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THE  FIRE 


RAY  J.  SOLOMON 


I 

I    CLOSED  the  dusty  volume,  threw  it  to  the  floor,  and  started  to  finger 
the  yellow  leaves  of  the  second  book  which  rested  at  my  side.  I  had 
just  commenced  my  idle  thumbing  when  I  heard  several  light,  nerv- 
ous knockings  at  my  door.    On  opening.  I  found  my  next  door  neighbor, 

Mr.  ,  an  odd  man,   v.'ho  despite  his  many   peculiarities  was 

quite  a  genius  with  the  pen  and  brush.  Before  I  was  able  to  utter  a 
word,  he  walked  in,  shut  the  oak-stained  door,  and  retrieved  a  large 
canvas  which  he  had  hidden  under  his  coat. 

"David."  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "I  have  just  completed  my  greatest 
piece  of  art."  I  eyed  him  curiously  and  bade  him  continue.  "I  have  just 
completed  the  entire  story  of  the  second  World  War.  In  one  picture  I 
have  painted  a  volume.  Can  you  read  it?  You  see  here, — fate  starts  the 
spark — man  nurses  the  flame  that  ravages  all  of  Europe  and  Asia."  His 
boney  fingers  jabbed  at  the  canvas  as  his  purple  lips  stuttered  out  the 
ideas  that  his  over-worked  brain  had  conceived.  "And,"  he  hastily  con- 
tinued, "after  getting  burnt  by  our  own  fire,  we  bear  down  with  all  our 
powers  to  quench  the  flames  which  have  already  consumed  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  earth."  "David,"  he  breathed  heavily,  "This  shows  the 
people,  the  people  who  cannot  be  conquered  and  who  after  losing  every- 
thing that  they  possess  start  anew  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  families." 

I  stared  at  the  abstraction,  all  splattered  with  paint  and  streaked 
with  lines,  and  then,  as  this  strange  design  was  reassembled  in  my  mind, 
the  story  unveiled  itself  from  the  jungle  of  color  and  pattern.  Here  is 
the  story  that  was  told  to  me  thru  those  tiny  windows  that  light  my  mind 
and  heart. 

n 

The  day's  red  sun  had  just  recalled  its  amber  rays  and  slipped 
behind  the  purple  hills  that  formed  within  its  palm  a  level  green  valley. 
It  had  been  a  torrid  day — no  rain  for  two  weeks — just  a  parched  heat. 
Everything  in  the  valley  was  suffering.  Even  the  stalks  of  golden  wheat 
had  begun  to  lower  their  heads  in  despair.  The  shallow  stream  meander- 
ing down  the  wooded  hillside  was  deathly  still  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
frogs,  the  fishes,  and  the  crayfish,  had  all  arisen  to  the  top  in  search  of 
air,  for  the  water  was  viscous  and  hot. 

There  were  but  two  farmhouses  in  the  valley  with  a  barn  built  into 
each.  They  were  the  average  farmsteads  of  the  quiet  peasants  in  the 
woodlands  of  P- .  Sulking  clouds  were  hiding  the  stars  and  a  cres- 
cent moon;  the  valley  was  veiled  in  darkness.  Now  and  then  a  streak 
of  lightning  would  cut  through  the  thick  atmosphere  that  sagged  over 
the  valley.  But  this,  too,  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  low-hanging  clouds. 
Then  a  streak  of  light  silhouetted  a  majestic  Pine  which  sucked  its 
nourishment  from  the  wheat  field  just  in  back  of  the  barn.  Its  thirsty 
roots  trembled  with  the  impact  of  the  bolt  that  hit  the  trunk  which 
vibrated  and  snapped  in  two  like  a  withered  bush  twig.  Darkness 
again  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  that  spark  flickered  and  a  tiny  flame  licked  at  the 
felled  tree.  Fortunately  there  was  little  air  to   encourage   this  infant 
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menace  for  during  the  entire  week  not  as  much  as  a  breeze  had  passed 
through  the  valley  and  even  the  nights  were  breathless. 

Ill 

Then,  as  if  the  lazy  gods  had  been  singed  by  the  stray  sparks,  they 
shook  the  skies.  The  heavens  echoed  the  rumble  and  the  clouds  were 
wrung  dry  of  all  their  moisture.  The  long-awaited  rain-drops  hissed  and 
spattered  as  they  fell  upon  the  earth.  The  heavens  opened  its  vaults, 
and  the  peoples'  tears  were  shed  back  on  the  people.  Then  the  rain 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  started  leaving  the  valley  black,  stinking, 
smoldering,  with  destitution.  But  off  in  the  distance  the  hilltop  began 
to  beam.  Had  the  fire  caught  on  again?  .  .  .  Would  its  flames  pour  like 
molten  lava  from  the  hillside,  satiating  itself  with  all  that  lay  in  its 
wake?  Yes,  it  was  a  fire,  but  a  different,  a  more  beautiful  ...  a  more 
welcome  fire.  A  few  soft  stratus  began  to  glow  as  there  rose  out  of  the 
horizon,  the  sun;  alive  .  .  .  out  of  an  undisturbed  sleep,  and  looking  over 
a  valley  of  ugly  ruin. 

"Do  you  feel  it,  yes,  the  wind  .  .  .  ah,  at  last  .  .  .  now,  too,  there  shall 
be  the  rain."  And  a  wet  and  weary  face  of  a  woman  smiled  "yes"  at  her 
husband  beside  her.  Outside,  the  v/heatfield  began  to  rustle  with  fear 
like  a  million  people  attempting  escape  from  a  room  devoid  of  exit.  The 
stream  began  to  shimmer  and  the  mighty  trees  sighed  and  groaned,  for 
now  the  entire  field  was  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  flame.  The  scarlet  and 
yellow  darts  danced  from  stalk  to  stalk,  laughing  and  growing  .  .  .  and 
spreading  ever  wider.  Great  sheets  of  smoke  raised  heavily  upward  to 
the  sky  which  was  now  vibrant  with  the  live  colors  that  were  reflected 
upon  it.  In  the  barn  a  horse  reared  out  of  his  sleep,  his  nostrils  dilating 
staticly  .  .  .  eyes  wide  .  ,  .  ears  cocked.  ...  A  cow  bellowed  and  kicked 
while  her  terrified  eyes  tried  to  grasp  the  bull  calf  that  scurried  from 
corner  to  corner,  tripping  against  the  slender  legs  of  his  mother. 

IV 

Everything  perished  that  night  ,  .  ,  everything  except  the  two 
families  inhabiting  the  valley,  for  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the  stream 
.  .  .  which  seemed  cool  and  fresh  against  the  scarred,  hot  earth.  A  man 
turned  to  his  wife ;  the  tears  were  dried  scabs  upon  her  ash-smeared 
face.  The  screeching  child  in  her  veined  arms  had  suddenly  ceased 
its  wailing  and  was  sucked  into  a  peaceful  slumber.  "Come,  my  wife, 
let  us  go  back.  It  has  long  since  been  dawn  and  there  is  work  waiting 
for  us."  To  their  right  a  chimney  and  three  stone  walls  rose  out  of  the 
earth  in  defiance  of  the  flames.  A  dog  barked,  a  sparrow  chirped  for  its 
mate,  and  two  figures  found  their  way  across  the  valley  under  the  light 
of  the  early  morning's  sun. 
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GAGRICULTURE 


AL  DANENBERG 


Mr.   Ellman  is  still  trying  to  find  the  guy  who  said  he  was  living 
off  the  butterfat  of  the  land. 


Then  we  have  Appel  who  just  turned  twenty-one  and  who  signed 
up  to  vote  in  eight  counties  so  he  can  get  more  Republicans  to  buy 
his  vote. 


It's  a  good  thing  that  Bernie  Silverman  isn't  majoring  in   Poultry 
because  buttermilk  for  wet-mashing  is  hard  to  get. 


Hammer — "Whaddaya  say.  Kuznitz?  Whereya  bin?" 

Kuzzy — "I  bin  in  de  infirmiry." 

Hammer — "Whatsa  matter,  ya  sick?"    (nu  vu  den!) 

Kuzzy — "Yehhhhh,  got  de  grippe." 

Hammer — "Whatdaya  doin'  out  den?" 

Kuzzy — "I  had  to  get  my  alarm  clock." 


Postman  was  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror  washing  his  hands  and 
who  but  Weinhouse  should  walk  in. 

Five   (menacingly) — "Turn  around,  Postman." 
Posty — "Wh-wh-wh-which  way?" 


I  got  a  letter  addressed  to 


The  National  School  for  Applied 


Theoretical   and   Practical    Agricultural    Study   and    Practices.   Buncha 
wise  guys,  huh? 

Succa  is  not  afraid  of  the  dark;   anymore  that  is. 

What  Farm  School  immortal  said,  "You  do  eet,  too?" 


The  trouble  w^ith  w^riting  this  column  is  the  fact  that  the  jokes  that 
are  new  aren't  funny  and  the  funny  ones  you've  heard  before. 
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CAMPUS  BRIEFS 

In  our  department  year  as  well 
as  in  the  athletic  calendar  we  have 
our  off-seasons.  The  winter  is  the 
off-season  for  most  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  school.  The  Agronomy 
department  has  confined  its  work 
to  the  renovation,  overhauling,  and 
repairing  of  farm  implements, 
tractors,  and  trucks.  The  work  in 
this  department  is  limited  to  main- 
tenance and  preparatory  work  for 
the  spring  planting. 

The  Dairy  department  is  again 
utilizing  the  electric  vacuum  cow 
currier,  which  up  until  now  served 
as  an  excellent  site  for  insect 
habitation. 

When  all  the  other  departments 
are  asleep  during  the  winter 
months,  the  Floriculture  unit  is 
operating  and  producing  at  its 
peak.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
greenhouses  will  have  reached  the 
zenith  of  production  capacity. 
Three  beds  of  tomatoes  have  been 
planted  in  No.  1  house,  with  two 
rows  of  radishes  as  a  companion 
crop.  No.  2  now  contains  three  beds 
of  lettuce,  radishes,  and  stocks.  In 
the  northernmost  bench  of  No.  1 
there  is  a  variety  of  snapdragons 
that  have  been  treated  with  a  new 
chemical  called  "cultracene."  "Cul- 
tracene"  causes  the  chromosomes 
of  the  plant  to  split  and  produce 
larger,  more  highly  colored,  longer 
lasting  flowers. 

Mr.  Wilensky,  who  is  in  actual 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Orna- 
mental Horticulture  (Floriculture) , 
has  inaugurated  an  experiment  this 
year.  Several  new  varieties  of 
tomatoes  have  been  planted  that 
are  number  one  generations  of  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by 
Dr.  Shifriss  of  Burpee.  None  of 
these  new  varieties  has  ever  been 
planted  or  proven  as  yet.  Careful 
weekly  reports  will  be  kept  and 
published  in  bulletin  form  if  results 
prove  successful ;  and  we  have 
ever\'  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will. 


Varsity  Tournaments 

Students  and  Faculty  members 
have  been  heard  bragging  about 
their  prowess  in  certain  activities. 
The  Varsity  Club,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, held  on  Monday,  January  10, 
passed  by  unanimous  vote  the 
motion  that  it  sponsor  tournaments 
in  ping  pong,  pool,  checkers,  chess. 

An  entrance  fee  of  10c  for  each 
participant  will  comprise  the  prize 
fund  which  will  be  awarded  the 
winner  of  each  activity. 

Let's  get  in  there  and  make  the 
tournament  a  rousing  success ! 

— R.  S. 


!^»g=^^«K25^^^^^sij>;;^ 


A  WORD  FROM  THE  SENIORS 

After  a  well  earned  vacation  the 
Senior  Class  has  entered  its  final 
winter  term — its  last  at  Farm 
School.  The  main  accomplishment 
of  the  class  was  the  composition  of 
the  Senior  Yearbook.  The  mid- 
night oil  was  burned  quite  fre- 
quently, particularly  in  January, 
and  after  long,  arduous  prepara- 
tion for  printer  and  engraver  the 
Yearbook  is  scheduled  to  make  its 
bow  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

Since  this  is  the  last  Gleaner 
that  will  be  published  while  the 
Seniors  are  yet  in  school,  they  take 
this  opportunity  in  wishing  the 
new  staff  continued  good  luck.  We 
are  sure  that  the  new  editors  will 
follow  and  perhaps  improve  upon 
the  set-up  attained  by  the  Senior 
members  and  we  will  always  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  coming 
issue. 

The  Seniors  upon  leaving  wish 
the  student  body  the  best  of  luck 
in  their  studies  and  social  activi- 
ties. We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
being  with  you  boys  for  the  past 
years  and  if  asked  whether  we 
would  like  to  re-live  our  days  at 
Farm  School  once  again — our  an- 
swer would  be  an  emphatic  "Yes." 

— T.  G. 
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STAN  SCHWARTZ 


AS  JOE  sat  in  the  massive  oak  and  iron  chair,  he  reflected.  They  had 
finally  caught  up  with  him,  but  he  surely  had  given  them  a  long 
and  merry  chase.  Contemplatively  his  eyes  rested  on  the  audience, 
that  came  to  witness  his  execution,  the  execution  of  Joe  Martin — 
gangster,  blackmailer,  murderer;  came,  only  through  morbid  curiosity. 
They  were  there,  all  of  them,  waiting  for  him  to  break  down.  A  smile 
forced  its  way  to  his  lips  when  he  thought  how  he  would  fool  them. 
There  were  those  lying  reporters,  the  "Judas"  who  helped  to  have  him 
convicted.  Then  his  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  the  warden  who  would  do  the 
job,  and  his  eyes  met  the  hands  of  the  clock.   It  was  exactly  11.00  A.M. 

An  eerie  silence  chilled  the  room  as  the  warden  turned  to  Joe. 
"Have  you  any  last  words  or  request  to  make  before  you  go  to  meet 
your  Maker?" 

Suddenly,  a  joke  came  to  his  mind.  He  had  read  it  in  some  dime 
mystery  magazine.  "Yeh,  warden!  I  got  a  request — sit  in  me  lap!" 

This  attempt  at  humor  seemed  to  satisfj'-  Joe  and  also  to  relieve  the 
tense  atmosphere  in  the  hot,  crowded  room.  An  undertone  of  laughter 
had  cut  the  deadly  silence.  Joe  tried  to  relax.  Instead,  suddenly,  he  be- 
came alert.  His  shifty  eyes  had  seen  something.  They  had  forgotten  to 
button  his  straps  tight.  One  pull  and  they  would  come  off.  He  became 
tense  in  anticipation.  His  life  would  depend  on  his  next  move !  Suddenly 
he  sprang  from  the  seat  and  at  the  same  instant  he  grabbed  the  gun 
from  the  shoulder  holster  of  the  guard.  Then  he  waited,  his  gun  trained 
on  the  silent,  open  mouthed  group  of  onlookers  who  stared  at  the  empty 
chair.  With  a  quick  and  determined  movement,  he  tugged  at  the  door. 

To  his  surprise,  it  gave  way  easily.  He  did  not  stop  to  wonder  at 
the  absence  of  a  guard  but  ran  down  the  hall  in  his  slippered  feet. 
Stealthily  he  opened  the  door  and  crept  across  the  narrow  yardway. 
A  guard  was  coming  straight  for  him.  He  flattened  himself  against 
the  cold  prison  wall.  He  could  have  sworn  that  the  guard  saw  him,  yet 
he  showed  no  alarm  or  recognition.  Joe  darted  toward  the  main  gate. 
He  passed  the  first,  the  second,  the  third  guardhouse.  Still,  nobody  saw 
him. 

As  he  reached  the  last  gate  betv^een  him  and  freedom,  he  was 
caught  in  the  searchlight's  terrible  glare.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  see 
faces  materialize  on  the  wall.  Instinctively,  he  fired.  As  his  fingers 
closed  convulsively  over  the  trigger,  he  tried  to  run,  but  someone  seemed 
to  be  holding  his  body.  A  deafening  whirl  filled  his  ears.  He  strained 
and  sought  to  free  himself.  Then  all  was  black. 


One  of  the  braver  souls  in  the  little  room  passed  around  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  which  were  lit  by  shaking  hands.  Then  they  moved  toward 
the  door.  Only  one  man's  eyes  were  still  turned  toward  the  clock.  They 
belonged  to  Joe,  staring  in  death  at  the  hands  which  had  ticked  away 
the  last  minutes  of  his  life  and  which  now  stood  at  11.02  A.M. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


NATE  KANTER 
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2.  abv.  of  editor 

3.  cylindrical  bar 

8.  desert  fruit 

9.  pertaining  to  the  nose 
14.  study  of  field  crops 
18.  high  temperature 

22.  tree 

28.  occupant 

29.  extreme  fear 
34.  type  of  board 
{Answer  on  'page  29) 


ACROSS 

1.  breed  of  draft  horse 

10.  to  perform  an  act 

12.  Louisiana 

16.  sucking  insect 

21.  meaning  of  green  light 

28.  female  reproductive  cell 
26.  household  pest 

29.  modern  inn 
34.  a  fuel 

39.  preposition 

43.  roughage 

46.  angora  fabric 

52.  afternoon 

55.  vegetable 

59.  sea  food 
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OF  MUSIC 
AMD  MEN 


ABI 


JAN  Kshmoulof,  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  masterful  young  Tas- 
manian  composers  of  the  day,  "like  a  maniac"  as  the  great 
music  critic,  L.  J.  G.  would  say,  and  also  one  of  the  hungriest,  has 
written  a  simple  little  Oratorio  for  harpsicord,  string  quartet,  symphony 
orchestra,  chorus,  and  bagpipes,  entitled  simply  "Es  ist  unsere  eigene 
Schuld,  dass  wir  hierher  gekommen  sind ;  nur  Gott  allein  kann  uns 
wieder  heraus  brengen." 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction  by  the  wood- 
winds which  is  promptly  picked  up  by  strings,  kicked  around  by  the 
horns,  manhandled  by  the  tympani,  ridden  by  the  trumpetmen,  and 
carried  to  its  ultimate  end  by  the  garbagemen.  In  it  one  may  be  carried 
back  to  older  and  dearer  sights:  the  woodwinds  suggesting  the  wind  as 
it  whistles  through  a  broken  window  of  the  maternity  barn  on  a  cool 
morning,  the  ride  taken  by  the  trumpet  men  recalling  the  oft  repeated 
meanderings  of  a  gentle  dairy  animal  in  a  stanchionless  pen,  and  the 
crash  of  the  tympani  and  cymbals  bringing  to  mind  the  end  of  the 
graceful  sweep  of  a  beautiful,  brown,  graceful  first-calf  heifer  as  she 
gracefully  puts  her  graceful  hoof  into  the  bucket  containing  the  581/4. 
pounds  of  milk  (58 V4  in  the  shade).  I  am  sure  that  if  you  heard  this 
first  movement,  you  would  recall  these  happy  mornings,  too,  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  first  movement  so  as  not  to  need  more. 

In  the  second  movement,  Kshmoulof  shows  his  true  genius.  It  is 
here  that  one  can  definitely  note  his  departure  from  the  influences  and 
derivations  which  are  apparent  in  the  first  symphony.  In  this  case  he  has 
performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  producing  something  less  like  music 
than  was  the  case  previous  to  this  work.  The  movement  ends  with  the 
dying  down  of  the  eloquent  pleading  tones  of  the  tuba.  (For  more  on 
TUBA  see  The  Gleaner,  Volume  114,  No.  443,  page  89,  Year  1899,  by 
H.  Gransback.) 

The  third  movement  continues  along  the  lines  of  the  previous  two, 
only  more  so. 

So  does  the  fourth.  The  second  theme  is  different  from  the  third 
even  though  the  pizzacato  of  the  sonata  recurrs  intermittently  with  the 
third  theme  marked  Poco  a  Poco  Gitchee  Gitchee  Goo.  This  theme  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Second  Movement  of  Manishevitz's  Fifth  Symphony. 
(For  more  on  Manishevitz's  Fifth,  read  L.  (Snowbird)  Goldenberg's 
"The  trumpet  in  its  relation  to  the  problem  of  silage  spoilage,  and  the 
Consequent  Loss  in  Protein  of  Corn  Liquor  and  State  Store  Control.") 

The  finale  of  the  fourth  movement  comes  to  a  triumphant  and 
glorious  end  with  a  great  swelling  crescendo  started  by  the  first  violins, 
passing  from  the  first  violins  to  the  second  violins ;  from  the  second 
violins  to  the  bass  clarinets;  from  the  bass  clarinets  to  the  alto  clari- 
nets; from  the  alto  clarinets  to  the  oboes;  from  the  oboes  to  the  French 
horns;  from  the  French  horns  to  the  English  horns;  from  the  English 
horns  to  the  trumpetmen;  and  from  the  trumpetmen  once  more  to  the 
garbagemen. 

That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it.  They  must  have  it  yet. 
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THE  CACKLES  OF  1943 


"O.  p.  A.,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  have  you  raised  a  Victory  Garden? 
I  betyou  tear  out  colored  points,  while  I  dig  deep  with  aching  joints. 
A  gardener's  life  can  have  no  rest 
From  every  sort  of  blight  and  pest; 
Rabbits,  pheasants,  and  neighbors'  dogs, 
Beetles,  birds,  and  little  ground  hogs. 
Squirrels,  moles  and  a  big  wood  chuck 
Keep  these  gardeners  out  of  luck — 
The  greatest  cause  of  family  fights, 
Is  how  to  handle  all  these  blights. 
Grandma  advocates  a  rifle 

(And  in  her  hands  it  is  no  trifle) 
Mother  says,  'Oh  please  don't  shoot, 
Leave  them  alone,  they  are  so  cute,' 
Daddy  tried  out  poisoned  sprays, 
And  was  hospitalized  for  several  days.  .  .  .  " 


"O.  P.  A.,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  tell  me  What  Price  Victory  Garden? 
When  vegetables  mature  and  produce  cooks. 
These  are  the  things  for  which  one  looks ; 
Nothing  makes  me  feel  much  sorer 
Than  corn  half  eaten  by  a  borer — 
Nothing  makes  me  feel  more  savage 
Than  aphis  lurking  in  a  cabbage, 
Nor  makes  my  love  for  beans  so  leetle 
As  when  infested  with  the  beetle. 
In  my  mind  there  are  no  doubts 
I'll  find  a  worm  in  the  brussels  sprouts, 
And  I  have  left  a  lot  of  spinach 
On  biting  a  bug  that  I  couldn't  finish. 
And  never  again  will  one  eat  so  heartily 
After  finding  caterpillars  deep  in  his  broccoli." 


"O.  P.  A.  (and  hang  the  pardon),  next  year  you  can  raise  the  garden; 
I  shall  toy  with  pretty  points  while  you  rub  liniments  on  your  joints! 
Oh  give  me  a  home  in  a  big  city  street 
Where  two  main  thoroughfares  meet, 
Where  the  shriek  of  the  horn 
Greets  the  soot-laden  morn 

And  WEEDS  lie  far  under  concrete!" 
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3IuBt  i^paupttlg 


RAY  J.  SOLOMON 


.  .  .  In  the  last  episode  of  our  serial 
we  left  the  great  God  Zeus  hi  the 
hands  of  two  deceitful,  conniimig 
Earth-soids.  We  now  firid  the 
Earthmen  running  {or  shall  I  say 
ruining)   heaven. 

ZEUS  was  a  jovial,  soft-spoken 
person  who  took  his  omnipo- 
tency  as  you  would  regard 
your  own  good  or  bad  disposition. 
But  these  were  days  that  strained 
even  the  elastic  patience  of  as 
mighty  a  person  as  he.  For  ever 
since  the  two  mortals  had  under- 
taken the  readiministration  of 
affairs,  heaven  was  in  a  state  of 
suppressed  rebellion.  They  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  upon 
another  soul  from  earth  to  aid 
them  in  their  campaign  to  cleanse 
the  sphere  of  corruption,  foster 
democratic  principles,  rid  the 
Milky  Way  of  under-productive 
cows,  and  make  the  meteors  fall  to 
a  schedule.  To  execute  these  newly 
adopted  ideas  the  "Supreme  Ad- 
ministration of  Pacifistic  Saviors" 
was  formed.  For  reasons  of  making 
reading  easy  and  to  eliminate  un- 
due repetition,  we  shall  hereafter 
refer  to  this  committee  as  the 
S.  A.  P.  S.,  of  which  Mars,  Titan, 
Thor,  and  Wotan,  all  honorable 
men,  were  members. 

The  weather  in  heaven  to  date 
had  been  quite  unstable,  and  most 
unpredictable.  This,  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  season  to  spring, 
brought  Circes  back  to  heaven  from 
her  seven  month  vacation  in  the 
State  of  Hybernation.  As  she  ap- 
proached the  revered  gates  she 
froze  in  her  tracks,  she  stared, 
astonished  at  the  uncanny  sight 
that  lay  before  her. 

"Good  Earths!"  she  cried.  "Look 
what  happened  to  the  old  place! 
Oh,  this  will  never  do." 

All  along  the  cloudy  avenues  and 
starry  streets  were  massive  colored 
banners,  pennants,  and  flags  pasted 


against  the  flimsy  homes  of  the 
slum  districts  of  heaven.  On  these 
banners  were  printed  in  bold,  black, 
block  .  .  .  "Democracy,  Decency, 
P^air  Play,  and  Co-operation."  And 
there  above  the  entire  scene  was 
the  third  soul  sky-writing  an 
enormous  sign.  This  is  what  he 
wrote : 

Proclamation 

It  is  hereby  proclaimed  by  the 
acting  God  of  this  universe  thai; — 

1.  All  cherubs  must  be  "in  cloud" 
by  dusk.  All  misdemeanors  will 
be  brought  to  the  sand-man. 

2.  All  cupids  will  beat  their  arrows 
into  plowshares  because  .  .  . 

3.  All  angels  must  report  every 
month  to  the  SAPS  where  they 
will  be  put  to  work  plowing  the 
clouds  and  planting  gum-drops. 
Any  angel  not  complying  with 
these  regulations  will  forfeit  his 
wings  and  halo  and  sent  to.  .  .  . 
At  this  point  the  smoking  appa- 
ratus coughed  and  kicked  and 
sputtered  out  of  commission. 
Before  checking  in  at  the  main 

office  Circes  called  together  all  the 
angels  and  cherubs  to  what  was 
the  largest  meeting  ever  witnessed 
in  heaven.  After  much  debating 
and  planning,  Circes  rose  from 
her  cloud  and  said  in  a  clear,  re- 
solved voice:  "Souls,  we  have  but 
one  way  to  rid  ourselves  of  these 
earthly  trouble  makers  —  we  must 
strike — strike  before  our  eyes  are 
wooled  like  those  of  our  great 
leader  Zeus.  We  shall  not  be 
coerced."  She  spoke  so  forcefully 
that  a  handful  of  feathery  clouds 
near  her  spiralled  up  into  nothing- 
ness. All  the  angels  rose  in  unison, 
cheering,  and  tossing  their  halos 
into  the  air  in  excited  agreement. 
But  in  heaven  there  is  no  gravity 
and  so  the  angels  had  to  fly  up  to 
retrieve  their  headgears.  The  next 
day    a    petition    was    sent    to    the 
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SAPS,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  heaven  a  note  was  re- 
fused at  Kings  Hall.  In  roaring 
anger  the  angels  handed  together 
and  demanded  an  expose  of  the 
earthlings.  In  fear  of  the  rising 
rebellion  and  thinking  that  they 
could  "fanagle"  their  way  out  of 
this  predicament,  the  SAPS  agreed 
to  appear  at  trial. 

The  next  week  the  following  list 
of  grievances  were  presented  to 
the  judge,  Plato.  Here  are  the 
points  as  listed  and  recorded. 

1.  That  the  purpose  of  the  SAPS 
in  heaven  was  the  robbing  of 
the  Pot  o'  Gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  And  to  achieve  their 
aims  .  .  . 

2.  All  intrigue  and  neglect  was 
shielded  by  false  democratic  and 
fair  deal  fronts. 

3.  That  many  of  the  Milky  Way 
Cows  were  discarded  and  a 
strain  of  HELLonic  cattle  were 
purchased  to  replace  them.  The 
butterfat  percentage  of  this  new 
breed  was  so  high  that  the  vis- 


cous milk  had  to  be  shoveled  out 
of  the  buckets. 

4.  That  in  accordance  with  the 
contracts  signed  by  the  angels 
upon  entering  heaven,  they  had 
a  yearly  circuit  to  make  on  the 
earth,  healing  the  sick,  guiding 
the  bewildered  and  consoling 
the  destitute.  But  this  good 
work  had  been  hampered  by  the 
working  regulations  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  SAPS.  Why  it 
is  Un-Contract-ional ! 

5.  The  Angelic  Committee  pro- 
poses that  the  three  souls  be  re- 
incarnated on  earth  and  given 
another  chance. 

After  the  trial  the  prophetic 
judges  looked  at  one  another  and 
Chairman  Hermes  rose  to  state 
that  the  decision  was  made  to  re- 
turn to  Zeus  his  heaven  and  to  the 
angels  their  careers.  Hermes  so 
signified  by  lowering  a  clenched 
hand,  with  the  thumb  pointed 
downward.  In  heaven  the  lowering 
of  the  thumb  is  svmbolic  of  VIC- 
TORY.   .    .    . 
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T'VE  often  read  about  the  strange 
phenomenon,  termed  mental  tel- 
epathy, but  I  never  expected  to  be 
a  victim  of  it.  About  two  weeks 
ago,  Abi  and  I  were  nozzying 
around  the  Gleaner  office  trying  to 
type  out  something  for  The 
Gleaner  (a  periodical  published  by 
a  host  of  some  six  wits,  poets,  and 
sarcastic  writers ) .  A  controversy 
arose  as  to  whether  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Fire"  should  be  included 
in  this  issue.  Appel  seemed  to  think 
that  fires  were  old-fashioned  and 
of  little  interest  to  the  critical 
readers  of  this  prominent  maga- 
zine. Before  much  ado  we  heard 
the  shrieking  of  one  of  our  low- 
toned  classmates — "Fire !  The  new 
brooder  is  on  fire.  Grab  your  bur- 
lap bed  sheets  and  we'll  beat  it 
out !" 

Postman  thought  that  it  was  a 
shindig,  so  he  brought  along  a  vast 
quantity  of  marshmallows  and 
Long  Island  potatoes.  Louie  Jay 
turned  ghostly  white  and  dived 
under  the  bed  (he  thought  some- 
one yelled,  the  greenhouse  froze 
over)  only  to  find  cousin  Earl 
writing  addresses  in  his  little  black 
book — in  Invisible  Ink,  so  that  no 
one  could  gyp  'em. 


Across  the  old  Quince  orchard 
the  sky  glowed  with  the  deep  re- 
flection of  smoke  and  fire.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  cries  of  fleeing 
birds,  sparks,  and  the  loud  lament- 
ing of  Messers.  Meisler  and  Perkes 
over  their  misfortunes.  Abi  stum- 
bled up  to  the  third  floor,  fished  in 
his  pockets  for  a  nickel — nothing 
but  holes — "Gosh,"  he  exclaimed, 
"These  holes  can  be  awfully  incon- 
venient sometimes."  He  raised  the 
receiver  but  before  he  could  say — 
"Operator,  please  contact  me  with 
the  Doylestown  Township  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  as  I  wish 
to  report  a  fire  at  the  National 
Farm  School  Poultry  Department, 
New  Brooder  Colony  House,  Unit 
Three,  Section  Four" — (breath)  — 
the  fire  department  was  already 
there. 

He  slammed  the  receiver  down 
and  ran  pel-mel  (fifth  gear)  across 
the  field  hoping  to  get  there  in  time 
to  see  all  of  it.  But  to  his  great 
sorrow  the  place  was  deserted. 
Only  the  wet,  charred  remains  of 
an  old  brooder  house,  thirteen 
Freshmen,  and  three  pounds  of 
Long    Island    potatoes    remained ; 

P.  S.  Oley  didn't  start  it  —  I 
swear  it ! 
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FARMERS*  CO-OP 


STAN  SCHWARTZ 


Corresponding  to  the  great  labor 
and  industrial  associations  there 
are  a  few  outstanding  national 
farm  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  One  such  organization  is 
the  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 
usually  called  the  Farmers'  Union. 

This  enterprise  had  its  origin,  de- 
velopment and  early  success  in  the 
west  where  it  is  a  thriving  policy- 
making organ  of  a  great  many 
farmers.  A  branch  of  this  union, 
the  Eastern  Division,  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Hightstown,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  for  some  time  now  it  has 
been  trying  to  form  individual  co- 
operatives throughout  the  east  in 
order  to  increase  prestige  and 
power  of  the  Eastern  Cooperative 
Farmers'  Union. 

Tuesday  evening,  January  11,  a 
group  of  energetic  farmers  met  in 
the  AAA  office  in  Doylestown,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing.  Two 
good  friends  of  Farm  School,  Mr. 
Charles  Wedell  of  Burpee's  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Toor,  former  Poultry  Instruc- 
tor at  this  school,  were  present. 
Both  are  ardent,  hard  working 
m  e  in  b  e  r  s  of  the  Doylestown 
Brotherhood.  Although  this  was 
its  second  meeting  in  as  many 
months,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
infant  organization  is  making 
progress,  and  success  is  well  on  its 
way. 

At  the  present  time  a  member- 
ship drive  is  on,  and  it  may  interest 
the  Farm  School  students  to  know 
that  they  are  welcome  to  join  and 
participate  in  its  activities. 

The  aims  of  the  Doylestown 
brotherhood  are:  To  improve  the 
lot  of  the  small  farmer  and  to  make 
known  his  wishes  to  the  Federal 
and  State  Legislature  through  the 
medium  of  a  strong  farmer's  union. 

Its  long  term  objectives  are :  To 
establish  a  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 


trict in  the  Doylestown  area ;  to 
co-operate  with  the  principles  of 
the  AAA ;  to  support  and  co-oper- 
ate with  the  principles  of  the 
nation  wide  co-operative  organiza- 
tions ;  to  achieve  victory  through 
increased  production ;  and  to  make 
increased  production  a  reality  by 
supporting  the  administration's 
subsidy  program. 

A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
book,  "Plowman's  Folly,"  took 
place   with   voiced   sentiment   pro 


and  con.  It  was  surprising  to  notice 
that  quite  a  few  of  the  farmers 
present  were  well  versed  on  the 
book's  contents ;  again  showing  the 
effects  of  the  Farmer's  Union.  The 
Doylestown  branch  has  its  own  cir- 
culating library  and  the  farmers 
are  making  good  use  of  it. 

Interested  Farm  School  students 
will  be  well  repaid  by  attending 
the  meetings  of  this  group. 
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M©T] 


lY  DDAEY 


TUSSY'  KATZ 


I  have  travelled  far  and  wide 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  my 
forty  years  of  exploration.  I  have 
experienced  harrowing  events,  hu- 
morous situations,  and  even  days 
of  boredom.  My  recent  expedition 
to  the  forbidding  wilderness  of 
,  however,  produced  an  ad- 
venture so  filled  with  all  these 
things,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

I  was  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  study  of  a  cer- 
tain almost  extinct  tribe  of  inverte- 
brate animals.  I  reached  my  desti- 
nation after  a  long  trip  and  set  to 
work  on  the  job  at  hand.  I  spent 
the  first  two  weeks  in  a  futile  en- 
deavor to  locate  the  tribe.  I  made 
daily  forays  into  the  interior  of  the 
mountain  section  where  white  men 
probably  had  never  before  pene- 
trated. 

One  afternoon,  my  labor  was  re- 
warded. I  reached  the  top  of  a 
towering  peak.  Beneath  my  aston- 
ished gaze  1  saw  spread  out  a 
valley.  In  the  valley  eight  men  were 
taking  turns  flogging  a  kneeling 
figure  in  their  midst.  The  beating 
lasted  for  ten  minutes;  then  the 
men  disappeared  into  the  forest 
covering  the  mountain  side,  taking 


with  them  the  figure  whom  I  sup- 
posed had  committed  some  great 
crime. 

I  pitched  temporary  camp  on  the 
mountain  top  and  ventured  down 
into  the  valley  the  next  morning. 
Except  for  a  patch  of  peculiar 
vegetables,  the  terrain  was  devoid 


of  all  signs  of  civilized  habitation, 
as  we  know  it.  As  I  searched 
through  the  valley,  I  suddenly 
came  across  two  boys  who  seemed 
to  be  picking  the  strange  looking 
plants  which  I  assumed  to  be  vege- 
tables. They  were  taken  aback  by 
my  appearance,  but  soon  seemed 
friendly  enough.  They  spoke  a 
dialect  resembling  that  spoken  in 

Northern  . 

From    the     information     which 


^^ 


they  gave  me,  I  was  able  to  gather 
that  the  tribe  was  very  small ;  that 
it  consisted  of  eighty-four  mem- 
bers ;  that  there  were  four  old  men 
who  made  up  the  Council  of  Elders  ; 
that  one  of  these  men  was  also  the 
chief  of  the  tribe ;  that  of  the  total 
number,  there  were  forty  wise  ones 
and  forty  serfs ;  that  the  boys  of 
the  tribe,  who,  until  they  were  of 
age  to  become  wise  ones,  had  to 
pass  certain  physical  tests  and  per- 
form all  duties  and  labors  de- 
manded of  them  by  the  wise  ones 
and  the  Council  of  Elders.  The 
tribe  lived  on  the  mountain  side. 
They  survived  on  what  wild  nuts 
and  berries  they  could  get  in  addi- 
tion to  the  meager  supply  of  vege- 
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tables  and  fruit  grown  by  the  serfs. 
The  Council  of  Elders,  jealous  of 
their  position,  often  devised  meth- 
ods of  creating  hatred  and  distrust 
between  the  wise  ones  and  the 
serfs.  As  a  means  of  relaxation  and 
diversion,  they  took  great  pleasure 
in  flogging  the  serfs  whom  they 
had  been  taught  to  scorn.  The  serfs 
naturally  despised  the  wise  ones 
and  the  tribal  chief,  who,  they 
thought,  encouraged  the  beatings 
to  further  his  own  ends.  They 
could  look  forward  only  to  the  day 
when  they,  too,  would  he  wise  ones 
able  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  beat- 
ing future  serfs.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  how  much  better  things 
would  be  if  all  this  wasted  energy 
were  directed  in  the  proper  chan- 
nels. 


This,  I  decided,  could  not  be  my 
lost  tribe  to  which  history  gave 
credit  for  cultural  civilization.  I 
had  evidently  stumbled  upon  a 
strange  tribe  of  nomads  who  had 
accidently  settled  in  the  valley.  I 
left  the  valley  disappointed  and 
wondering  if  some  day,  perhaps, 
the  serfs  would  rise  up  and  over- 
throw this  system  in  which  they 
lived.  When  that  day  comes,  if  it 
does,  their  tribe  will  expand  and 
build  up  a  culture  and  civilization 
which  will  make  them  a  place  in 
history. 

The  trip  was  not  altogether  a 
failure  though,  for  the  events  that 
happened  on  the  way  have  given 
me  something  I  will  always  re- 
member. 


"AGRICULTURE  IN  MODERN  LIFE" 

by  O.  W.  Baker,  Ralph  Barsodi,  M.  L.  Wilson 

This  book  presents  three  points  of  view  on  the  grave  problems 
facing  Agriculture  today.  Three  experts  in  the  field  of  Economics  of 
Agriculture  consider  the  maladjustment  between  rural  people  and  their 
environments,  and  how  modern  life  should  be  geared  to  what  is  inherent 
and  inescapable  in  the  art  and  science  of  cultivating  the  land. 

"THE  FREEDOM  TO  BE  FREE"  by  James  Marshall 

What  the  psychologist  knows  about  the  childhood  of  individuals 
is  here  applied  in  problems  of  democracy.  James  Marshall  takes  the 
ethical  approach  to  political  science  and  education. 

The  author  speaks  with  authority  on  methods  by  which  our  schools 
and  colleges  can  build  the  democratic  faith,  and  to  that  topic  he  dedi- 
cates the  closing  section  of  this  vital  book. 

"OUR  JEWISH  FARMERS"  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Davidson 

Dr.  Gabriel  Davidson  tells  the  story  of  the  rebirth  of  agricultural 
consciousness  among  Jews  in  America  —  a  little  known  saga  of  a 
pioneering  effort  of  our  own  times. 

"HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  AND 
CANADA"  by  Romeyn  Beck  Haugh 

This  book  appeals  alike  to  the  amateur  observer  of  trees,  the  lum- 
berman, the  student,  and  the  technical  botanist,  because  of  the  quick 
and  accurate  identification  made  possible  by  a  profusion  of  photo- 
graphs. 

The  book  offers  excellent  reference  material  to  all  those  who  would 
have  occasion  to  use  it. 
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"SO  TO  SPEAK"  by  Elizabeth  Ferguson  von  Hesse 

A  practical  course  to  develop  personality  and  power  through  effec- 
tive speech. 


"DISEASES  OF  THE  SMALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS" 

by  Oscar  Victor  Brumley 

This  book  has  been  written  as  a  text-book  for  students  and  as  a 
quick  reference  for  the  busy  practitioner.  The  text  includes  all  of  the 
important  diseases  (medical  and  surgical)  in  a  brief,  yet  concise  form 
arranged  in  systematic  order  so  that  all  facts  can  be  obtained  instantly. 


"REDIRECTING  FARM  POLICY"  by  T.  W.  Schultz 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  simply  to  get  the  interested  public, 
farm  leaders,  and  others,  back  to  a  consideration  of  real,  significant 
policy  issues. 


CONCERNING  THE  JEWS  by  Mark  Twain 

Mark  Twain  wrote  this  piece  in  answer  to  a  letter  he  received 
which  contained  these  points: 

1.  The  Jew  is  a  well-behaved  citizen. 

2.  Can  ignorance  and  fanaticism   alone   account  for  his   unjust  treat- 
ment? 

3.  Can  Jews  do  anything  to  improve  the  situation? 

4.  The  Jews  have  no  party;  they  are  non-participants. 

5.  Will  the  persecution  ever  come  to  an  end? 

6.  What  has  become  of  the  golden  rule? 

He  answers  these  points  with  his  usual  humorous  manner  and  with 
the  proper  attitude  toward  their  serious  nature.  However,  he  exhibits 
an  unfortunate  lack  of  knowledge  in  many  of  the  answers  which  he 
gives  to  these  points;  .he  places  some  minor  points  in  distorted  pro- 
portion to  their  relative  value;  and  he  omits  some  points  which  would 
seem  to  be  of  utmost  importance  in  a  consideration  of  this  kind. 

The  inherent  fairness  of  his  judgment  shows  above  his  dearth  of 
factual  knowledge  which  lack  of  proper  study  has  caused.  These  quo- 
tations from  the  book  show  how  well  he  has  managed  to  strike  some 
important  points,  even  if  by  accident. 

"Speaking  of  concentration,  Dr.  Herzl  has  a  clear  insight  into  the 
value  of  that.  Have  you  heard  of  his  plan?  He  wishes  to  gather  the 
Jews  of  the  world  together  in  Palestine,  with  a  government  of  their 
own — and  I  am  not  objecting;  but  if  that  concentration  of  the  cun- 
ningest  brains  in  the  world  was  going  to  be  made  in  a  free  country — 
I  think  it  would  be  politic  to  stop  it.  It  will  not  be  well  to  let  that  race 
find  out  its  strength.  If  the  horses  knew  theirs,  we  should  not  ride 
any  more." 

In  conclusion  he  says,  "...  The  Jew  saw  them  all,  beat  them  all, 
and  is  now  what  he  always  was,  exhibiting  no  decadence,  no  infirmities 
of  age,  no  weakening  of  his  parts,  no  slowing  of  his  energies,  no  dulling 
of  his  alert  and  aggressive  mind.  All  things  are  mortal  but  the  Jew; 
all  other  forces  pass,  but  he  remains.  What  is  the  secret  of  his  im- 
mortality?" 
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THE  FORGOTTEN  ALLY  by  Pierre  Van  Paassen 

Reviewed  by  YONA  BROWN 

Van  Paassen  in  his  past  books  has  stood  out  as  an  exponent  of  the 
truth,  and  this  book  is  no  exception.  The  "Forgotten  Ally,"  in  his  mind, 
is  Palestine  and  he  develops  his  book  to  prove  his  point.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  those  who  deserve  it.  He  takes  the  "banner  of  truth" 
in  both  hands  and  never  for  a  moment  puts  it  down  from  the  beginning 
of  the  book  to  the  end. 

The  book  was  well  written  and  constructed.  It  was  well  balanced, 
making  you  feel  that  one  part  is  as  important  as  the  other.  "The  For- 
gotten Ally"  falls  roughly  into  three  sections.  On  the  revelatory  side, 
the  author  tells  the  amazing  story  of  Palestine's  contribution  to  the 
war.  On  the  moral  side  he  espouses  her  right  to  nationhood.  On  the 
postwar  side,  he  opens  the  whole  involved  question  of  minority  and 
colonial  peoples  as  they  will  fit  in  with,  or  fight  against  the  coming 
shape  of  the  world. 

Van  Paassen  calls  the  role  of  Palestine  in  the  Near  Eastern  and 
African  struggle  the  best-kept  secret  of  the  war.  Certainly,  if  history 
supports  the  facts  that  he  brings  to  light,  Palestine  will  be  seen  as  "the 
straw  that  upset  the  equilibrium"  in  the  desperate  summer  of  1942  when 
Rommel  almost  had  Suez  in  his  hands.  Van  Paassen  further  says  that 
history  may  even  proclaim  that  this  was  the  decisive  battle  fought  and 
won  in  World  War  Two. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  he  brings  out:  Jews  numbered  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  Mediterranean  Army  before  the  final  push  west- 
ward; they  provided  suicide  squadrons  for  crucial  demolition  tasks; 
they  captured  Bardia;  they  paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Syria; 
they  organized  Montgomery's  vast  supply  lines  from  Egypt  to  Tripoli; 
they  built  his  impregnable  fortress  at  El  Alamein;  they  put  their  indus- 
trial machine  of  7,000  factories,  big  and  small,  at  the  disposal  of 
Britain's  armies,  and  supplied  them  Avith  a  staggering  quantity  and 
diversity  of  material. 

For  this  accomplishment  and  because  it  is  historically  and  morally 
due  them,  Palestine,  asserts  Van  Paassen,  should  become  the  National 
Home  of  Palestinian  and  homeless  Jews.  He  condemns  the  Chamber- 
lain White  Paper  of  1939  limiting  immigration  to  75,000  Jews  up  to 
1944  when  immigration  will  stop!  Van  Paassen  becomes  outraged  at 
this  display  of  contradiction.  Britain  has  protested  verbally  against 
Hitler's  atrocities  to  the  Jews,  yet  has  cut  ofi"  their  path  of  escape.  He 
also  throws  up  the  Balfour  Declaration  as  another  unfulfilled  promise 
due  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

Van  Paassen  opens  up  the  entire  question  of  colonialism  and  peace 
and  uses  Palestine  as  a  test  case  whereby  the  little  peoples  and  colonials 
of  the  world  can  determine  how  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  postwar 
world.  He  claims  that  the  future  policy  is  now  in  the  process  of  dis- 
cussion and  that  the  "World  of  Tomorrow"  is  being  made  by  the  acts 
of  today. 

The  final  solution  to  the  Jewish  problem,  he  concludes,  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  place  and  politics.  It  is  a  matter  of  morality.  It  will 
be  solved  only  when  the  minds  and  deeds  of  man  are  at  the  service  of 
his  conscience  and  humanity. 

Van  Paassen's  book  is  well  written  and  very  gripping.  His  detailed 
description  of  events  known  to  us  all,  with  the  behind-the-scenes  story, 
makes  fascinating  reading.  He  is  bold  and  outspoken  in  his  desire  to 
bring  truth  to  the  world.  Only  Pierre  Van  Paassen,  with  his  limitless 
store  of  experience  and  foresight,  could  have  written  such  a  book. 
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PERSONALITIES 

Alvin  Danenberg 
JOSEPH  (ITZAK)  WEIS 

One  fine  morning  about  3.00  A.M.  I  heard  a  lonely  voice  yelling, 
"Ureeeeeee,  Ureeeee,  Ureeeee,  vere  are  you?  ?????"  Then  I  heard  an- 
other voice  return,  "Vot  you  vant,  Joe  Viess?  ?????" 

"Nu,  you  iss  dressed  yett?" "Vy,  ver  ve  goink," "To  Zee 

Dairy."  So  the  two  would  make  their  way  toward  the  dairy  with  the 
curses  of  thousands  brought  down  upon  their  heads  by  the  pale-faced, 
bloodshot-eyed,  haggard  many,  who  suffered  through  this  torture  for 
three  years. 

Then  Uriel  Schoenbach,  Itzak's  room-mate,  graduated.  Joe  Weis 
is  sad.  Joe  Weis  is  unhappy.  Rather  Joe  Weis  was  unhappy  because  Al 
Appel  moved  from  the  third  floor  to  the  first  and  with  him  went  a  cat, 
a  dog,  some  records,  and  Joe  Weis.  But  the  administration  said  he  had 
to  get  rid  of  the  cat  and  Joe  Weis.  But  Appel  pleaded  with  the  admin- 
istration. "Why  should  Joe  live  on  the  third  floor  of  Lasker  Hall  during 
his  Senior  year?"  So  the  Administration  said  O.K.  and  now  Joe  Weis 
sleeps  with  the  dog. 

Joe  Weis  is  hard  to  write  about.  To  say  that  he  is  a  character  is 
not  enough.  To  say  that  he  is  two  characters  is  still  not  enough.  To  say 
that  he  is  three  is  a  little  too  much,  so  we'll  settle  with  two  and  a  half. 

Joe  Weis  constantly  studies  the  Bible.  It  is  a  funny  kind  of  Bible 
though;  the  name  of  it  is  "Poetica  Erotica." 

Joe  Weis  is  very  clean,  he  of  Len  takes  a  bath.  He  is  very  scrupulous 
about  how  his  room-mate  cleans  the  room.  When  he  pastuerizes  milk 
in  the  dairy  he  dares  not  breathe  for  fear  of  getting  too  much  bacteria 
in  the  already  polluted  milk.  It  is  nothing  for  Mr.  Ellman  to  look  in  the 
pasteurizing  room  and  see  Joe  walking  around  with  a  purple  face  from 
holding  his  breath  too  long. 

As  you  have  probably  guessed,  Joe  is  the  Senior  Herdsman.  From 
here  he  will  probably  go  into  Poultry  or  get  a  job  in  some  office  in 
New  York's  most  dense  office  region.  Then  he  will  retire  one  week-end 
out  of  the  month  to  work  on  his  little  victory  garden. 

Joe's  English  is  perfect  except  for  one  little  obsession  that  Joe 
can't  seem  to  straighten  out.  He  would  like  to  know:  Is  it  "Taking  care 
On  de  Heffesh,  or  taking  care  From  de  Heffesh" — ? 
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DICK  (EL  PROFESSORIO)  KUSTIN 

Passing-  Profo's  room  oiie  morning-  before  the  football  season  I 
heard  him  practicing  his  managerial  work.  "Yes,  Mr.  Samuels,  no,  Mr. 
Samuels;  right  away,  Mr.  Samuels;  Oh  heaven  forbid,  Mr.  Samuels!! !" 

Dick  is  a  very  thorough  boy.  Every  day  after  football  practice  he 
placed  the  room  in  order  for  the  next  day.  The  pants  were  straightened, 
helmets  wiped,  lime  stacked  neatly,  bodies  dusted,  footballs  pumped  up, 
dummies  put  away  (it's  about  five  minutes  after  supper  time  now),  the 
dressing  room  had  to  be  put  into  shape  now,  the  floor  swept,  the 
vitamin  pills  counted,  the  cracks  in  the  wall  plastered  up,  the  floor 
swept  and  washed  with  hot  soap  and  water,  the  walls  scrubbed,  the 
field  limed  again,  the  windows  shut,  and  the  room  locked.  Then,  yes 
then,  we  could  go  to  supper.  His  managers  carried  him  over  on  their 
backs  and  were  made  to  run  up  to  Mrs.  Wodock's  room  with  only  fifty 
torn  pants. 

Kustin  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  for  a  long  time  now; 
in  fact  it'll  be  three  years  come  graduation.  Last  month  he  finally 
learned  how  to  write.  He  does  most  of  his  work  on  the  typewriter,  how- 
ever, fixing  it  I  mean,  but  he  gets  along. 

He  is  also  the  manager  of  the  basketball  team  and  president  of 
the  A.  A.  Board.  So  you  see  he  yanks  around  here  and  there — mostly 
there. 

Kustin's  hobby  is  radio  and  other  electrical  appliances  and  gadgets. 
Once  Kustin  put  together  two  wires  of  unequal  resistance  and  when  he 
grabbed  hold  one  little  atom  of  the  electric  current  was  jarred  loose 
from  its  moorings  and  can  be  seen,  by  X-ray,  to  be  chasing  Profo's  little 
brain  'round  and  'round  in  his  head. 

Among  Dick's  "gadgets"  is  a  little  switch  that  is  slightly  handy.  It 
first  turns  on  the  radios  that  play  in  about  five  rooms  at  4.30  A.M., 
unlocks  the  door,  rips  the  covers  ofl"  El  Kusino's  prostrate  body,  dumps 
him  out  of  bed,  combs  his  hair,  brushes  his  teeth,  passes  a  washrag  over 
his  face  twice,  brushes  his  shoes  and  shines  them,  puts  on  his  clothes, 
eats  his  breakfast  for  him,  kicks  him  in  the  pants  and  sends  him  on  his 
way.  What  gets  me,  though,  is  how  the  machine  knows  what  clothes 
Kusin  is  going  to  wear. 


"Disgustin"  is  going  to  be  a  poultryman — you  know,  with  chickens. 
He  has  plans  to  develop  the  famous  "Electric  Egg."  At  6.00  A.M.  the 
lights  automatically  come  on  and  the  chickens  are  shocked  from  their 
roosts  and  they  stagger  over  to  the  nests,  then  to  the  feed  hoppers  where 
they  eat  electrically  processed  feed  with  a  sort  of  light  bulb  filament 
mixed  into  it.  Then  when  they  have  recovered  they  fly  up  into  the  nests 
and  lay  the  egg. 

As  soon  as  the  egg  drops,  due  to  some  ingenious  process,  a  hand 
grabs  the  chicken  by  the  neck  and  slings  her  across  the  laying  room  for 
exercise.  The  egg  falls  upon  two  wires  and  the  filament  within  the  egg 
lights  up,  thereby  saving  candling. 
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JACKSON  (W.)  LIEBER 


I've  waited  a  long  time  for  this — Oh,  have  I  suffered  ! !  ! ! Oh, 

have  I  put  up  with  a  lot ! ! Oh,  do  I  feel  good  now  ! ! !  ! 

No,  I  didn't  get  deferred.  I'm  going  to  write  about  Jackson  W, 
Lieber — the  only  boy  in  school  whom  the  word  "character"  really  fits. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  can  stretch  a  two-minute  speech  into  a  forty-five 
minute  one  and  still  not  say  anything  (getting  back  at  the  Alumni  and 
"Yonel,"  huh?) 


'»     >    -)    T    J    ? 


"Tubby"  is  a  photographer;  he  takes  pictures  and  that's  all.  Mile 
after  mile  of  film  he  has  exposed.  Then  he  goes  up  into  his  dark-room 
and  starts  developing,  and  when  that  is  finished,  he  throws  them  all 
into  the  waste  basket  and  puts  a  lens  in  his  camera.  He's  got  lotsa 
angles. 

He  goes  up  into  his  dark-room  in  early  winter.  About  November 
24th  or  25th,  he  stuffs  himself,  exposes  his  film,  and  retires  to  his  hole 
where  things  usually  develop. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  a  thin  figure  in  a  green  vv^orsted,  feed- 
sack  cloth,  threadbare,  herringbone  print  suit  comes  staggering  into 
his  usual  place  at  the  dining  table  with  two  or  three  pictures. 

After  filling  the  bulges  in  his  suit  once  more,  Jackson  played  foot- 
ball. On  the  gridiron  the  whole  team  revolves  around  Jack.  They  have 
to;  he's  too  fat  to  jump  over.  He  made  his  football  letter  in  his  Senior 
year  after  two  years  of  scrubbing  and  one  year  on  the  Varsity  as  a 
regular  guard. 

As  another  hobby.  Jack  has  taken  up  the  study  of  the  Optical 
Illusion  commonly  known  as  Magic.  In  other  words  he  is  a  magician  in 
an  odd  sort  of  way.  The  only  trouble  is,  he  hasn't  developed  a  good  dis- 
appearing act.  The  one  he  has  lasts  only  about  as  long  as  detail  time. 
Of  course,  there's  the  one  he  has  at  the  dinner  table,  but  we  won't 
talk  about  that. 
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BENJAMIN  (HORT  SENIOR)  KASLOVE 
(Kaslove  is  still  on  his  week-end  in  New  York) 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Editor: 

Coming  from  N.  Y.  C.  where 
basketball  is  a  top-flight  sport,  I 
am  naturally  interested  in  seeing 
a  good  game  of  basketball. 

After  seeing  Farm  School's 
opening  game,  I  am  convinced  that 
basketball  as  played  at  Farm 
School  is  not  of  the  above  calibre. 

I  believe  that  the  spectators  are 
more  interested  in  a  game  which  is 
fast  and  deceptive  than  a  game  in 
which  the  players  spend  a  good 
part  of  the  time  "roughing  it  up." 
The  players  and  spectators  alike 
would  get  much  more  enjoyment 
from  a  skillfully  played  game.  It  is 
a  proven  fact  that  roughness  is  not 
one  of  the  attributes  of  a  victorious 
basketball  team. 

—SINCERE  FAN 


Dear  Editor : 

There  are  many  fellows  in  school 
interested  in  art  and  poster  mak- 
ing. Why  isn't  is  possible  for  therri 
to  get  together  and  form  a  N.  F.  S. 
Art  Societv? 

—INTERESTED 

(Ed.  Note — //  such  an  interest 
exists,  it  can  be  done.  Do  it!) 


Dear  Editor: 

The  average  Farm  School  stu- 
dent has  very  little  spare  time  dur- 
ing the  week  to  study  or  relax  in 
the  library.  The  Ullman  Dormi- 
tories are  not  conducive  to  study- 
ing or  reading.  I  think  that  two  or 
three  students  would  volunteer  to 
keep  the  library  open  Saturday 
afternoon  and  all  day  Sunday  if 
they  received  the  sanction  of  the 
administration. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  reading 
matter  of  our  library  supple- 
mented by  one  best  selling  book 
every  month  and  by  a  liberal  New 
York  Newspaper  such  as  P.  M. 

—LITERATE 


SOLUTION  TO  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

ACROSS 
1 — Percheron;  10 — do;  12 — La.;  16 — 
aphis;  21 — go;  23 — ova;  26 — rat;  29 — 
hotel;  34 — coke;  39 — on;  43 — hay; 
46 — mohair;  52 — P.M.;  55 — okra:  59 — 
oyster. 

DOWN 
2 — Ed;      3 — rod;      8 — olive;      9 — nasal; 
14 — agronomy;  18 — hot;  22 — oak;  28 — 
tenant;  29 — horror;  34 — compo. 
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'OLEY'  STARTED  IT 


RAY  (SECHEL)   SOLOMON 

Farm  School's  Ullman  Hall 
seems  especially  ordained  to  serve 
as  testing-ground  for  every  brain- 
storm that  arises  in  the  sesqui-ped- 
alioLis  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  My 
next-door  neighbor  once  had  a  pair 
of  healthy  leghorns  roosting  on  his 
bed  post  with  his  band  hat  serving 
as  a  dropping-drawer.  There  is  a 
fellow  above  me  who  is  contemplat- 
ing the  purchase  of  antique  stained 
glass  windows  for  the  Lasker  Hall 
toilet.  Some  freshman  on  the  third 
floor  is  trying  to  raise  bananas  in 
the  bathtub  by  means  of  Hydro- 
Culture;  or  the  over-paddled  mutt 
who  is  constructing  a  fur-lined 
bath  tub.  And  there  is  the  quirk 
who  uses  an  enormous  bird  bath 
for  an  ash-tray  while  chasing  flies 
with  his  own  cut-glass  fly  swatter. 
But  the  worst  yet  is  the  loon  who 
is  trying  to  set  up  a  working  Rube 
Goldberg  Invention. 

Today,  a  new  fad  is  being 
nourished  by  a  few  of  the  more  in- 
itiative and  spirited  scholars  of  our 
own  N.  F.  S.,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  spreading  with  great  prolific- 
acy. Until  last  year,  there  was 
scarcely  a  dictionary  in  all  of  Ull- 
man Hall.  Book-ends  were  satisfied 
to  uphold  such  master-works  as 
"Silly  Willy,"  "Wild  West  Stor- 
ies," and,  well — that  will  suffice! 
But  now,  regardless  of  what  room 
you  choose  to  enter,  no  matter 
where  you  look,  you're  sure  to  find 
not  only  a  thirty-pound  dictionary 
and  Roget's  "Thesaurus,"  but  usu- 
ally three  or  four  volumes  on  "How 
to  Speak,"  "How  to  Read,"  or  "The 
Art  of  Studying." 

Why,  only  yesterday  I  was  sca- 
venging around  the  dorms  in  quest 
of  a  few  morsels  to  appease  my 
over-expressed  appetite,  and  I 
found  little  "Olaf"  (he  begged  me 
to  use  "Oley"  instead)  devouring 
"Twelve  Easy  Lessons  on  How  to 
Speak."  When  I  inquired  as  to  what 
he  was  doing,  he  merely  munched 
his  reply — "De  librarian  told  me 
dat  dis  here  book  is  very  deep  an' 


has  to  be  digested  so's  I  can  get  de 
full  value  atta  it.  I  looked  up  'di- 
gest' in  the  dictonary  an'  it  says 
dat  before  one  can  digest  sometin', 
it  must  foist  be  injested." 

And  he  continued  to  gorge  him- 
self with  the  shredded  pages,  salt- 
ing them  now  and  then.  "Small 
print  aint  haf  as  tasty  as  de  big 
one's,  I  always  say."  His  lust  for 
sesquipedalious  knowledge  was  in- 
satiable, for  I  stood  there  for  hours 
watching  him,  his  pug  nose  wrink- 
led in  ecstacy,  his  naked  toes  curled 
in  delight. 

By  nine  o'clock  "size  13"  seemed 
to  be  fed  up  with  this  practice  and, 
feeling  mentally  elated  to  the  rank 
of  genius,  he  composed  what  was 
malapropically  entitled  "Olaf's  Te- 
soris."  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  his  38,000  page  glass-bound 
edition,  thoughtfully  dedicated  to 
"Succa"  Berstein,  who,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  honor,  quickly 
scrawled  out  an  encyclopedia  on 
Judo,  dedicating  it  to  his  "own 
little  'Oley.'  " 

1.  reprimand — to  give  hell  to 

2.  orgy — exclamation,  pronounc- 
ed "oh,  gee!" 

3.  chimney — see  flu 

4.  flu — see  grippe 

5.  grippe — see  a  doctor 

6.  sechel — one  possessing  great 
mental  powers,  like  the  writer 
of  this  story 

7.  tim — a  combination  of  two 
horses  working  together. 

8.  red  brick  wall — famous  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  a  prominent 
agricultural  educator 

9.  axe — to  inquire 

10.  sturgeon — Dr.  Sweeney 

(Ed.  Note:  Both  master-minds 
have  since  passed  on  with  contag- 
ious Cranial  Fissures  with  Termite 
complication  (cerrebrial). 
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THE  ANSWER 


ANONYMOUS 


WITH  the  process  of  growing 
up,  came  the  realization  that 
it  was  time  to  become  ser- 
ious and  practical;  to  look  to  the 
future  with  intent  and  willingness, 
to  make  decisions  which  would  un- 
doubtedly affect  that  most  impor- 
tant part  of  life :  the  part  which 
begins  where  childhood  ends,  and 
ends  where  second  childhood  be- 
gins. 

I  began  to  shape  my  life ;  to  de- 
cide on  a  definite  goal,  keeping  in 
mind  that  whatever  I  decided 
would  affect  not  only  myself,  but 
also  my  family  group  in  which  I 
now  live,  the  race  from  which  I 
have  sprung,  and  the  new  family 
group  of  which  I  soon  expect  to 
be  a  part. 

For  two  thousand  years,  my 
people  have  been  strangers  in 
strange  lands.  They  settled  down 
in  these  many  lands,  enriched  the 
lands  with  their  skill  and  art,  and 
accepted  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  In  return  for  these 
things,  they  were  given  positions 
of  respect  and  honor  and  were  al- 
lowed to  live  in  peace  and  security, 
UNTIL  —  a  time  of  temporary 
hardship  came  upon  the  land ;  their 
neighbors  and  friends  recognized 
these  foreigners  among  them,  and 
made  them  the  scapegoats  for  their 
troubles.  Through  all  the  lands  of 
Europe  the  same  process  took 
place :  first  they  were  invited  to 
settle  and  build,  then  they  were 
mercilessly  mistreated  until,  all 
who  could,  escaped,  all  who  could 
not,  stayed  and  died. 

Through  all  this  time,  all  these 
two  thousand  years,  these  people 
developed  characteristics  which 
distinguished  them  from  any  other 
people :  ability  to  be  individual 
enough  a  group  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished and  picked  out  from 
those  among  whom  they  lived ;  be- 
ing able  to  "bounce  back"  after 
each  period  of  persecution  and  try- 


ing to  live  quietly  and  without  at- 
tracting notice,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  avoid  continued  perse- 
cution. They  even  went  to  the  ex- 
treme, in  many  cases,  of  disavow- 
ing their  relationship  when  their 
brothers  from  other  lands  came  to 
them  for  help.  They  would  often 
answer  anguished  cries  for  help 
with  statements  very  often  re- 
peated to  this  day,  ''Why  do  you 
come  to  me?  I  am  a  good  citizen  of 
this  country.  I  live  at  peace  with 
my  neighbors  as  one  of  them.  They 
have  forgotten  the  origin  of  my 
parents.  Your  troubles  will  cease, 
like  mine  have,  when  you  too  for- 
get that  you  are  a  Jew  and  insist 
that  Judaism  is  a  religion,  not  the 
soul  of  a  people,  a  nation.  Away 
with  you  and  your  troubles  and 
your  plans  for  solving  a  problem 
which  does  not  exist." 

Near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  group  of  so  called 
"visionaries"  negotiated  with  the 
Turkish  Government  and  present- 
ed to  the  Jews  of  the  world,  especi- 
9,lly  those  of  Europe,  a  plan  where- 
by their  homeland,  the  land  from 
whence  they  had  eminated  so  long 
ago,  could  be  redeemed ;  all  that 
was  required  was  the  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  $10,000,000.  We 
know  how  that  plan  was  ignored 
and,  how,  since  then,  those  who 
ignored  it  have  been  driven  from 
their  once  secure  positions.  We 
know  that  since  then  more  than 
fifty  times  that  amount  has  been 
spent  on  that  land  by  the  600,000 
who  went  there,  most  of  them  for 
refuge,  and  that  only  about  5.6% 
of  it  is  owned  by  the  Jews.  Because 
of  their  failure  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  plan  or  those  who  ad- 
vocated it,  now  millions  have  no 
place  to  go  and  no  hope  for  life. 

I  hope  that  we,  who  are  for- 
tunate that  our  parents  came  to 
settle  in  this  hospitable  land,  The 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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THE  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  CLUB  MEETING 


"The  meeting  come  to  order  now." 
So  shouts  the  chairman  into  the  row 
Of  pres.,  treas.,  sec,  and  members. 
Struggling  for  seats  with  violent  tempers. 


The  fight  soon  finds  a  happy  end 
In  a  respectable  gents'  agreement: 
Thej^  settle  down  on  a  bale  of  hay, 
'Cause  they're  all  the  same  guy  anyway. 


"Well,  shall  we  have  the  minutes,  son?" 
Silence  ensues,  'cause  there  aren't  none. 
"Any  objection,  detection,  or  correction? 
— Well,  then  let's  proceed  with  the  election. 


"I  hereby  solemnly  nominate 

Myself  for  — "  "Wait  a  minute,  wait," 

The  treasurer  indignantly  balks, 

"I  got  the  money  and,  brother,  money  talks." 


"And  furthermore  and  notwithstanding 

I  therefore  hereby  call  for  amending — " 

"You're  both  out  of  order,"  shout  the  members  galore, 

"'Cause  the  nominations  got  to  come  from  the  floor." 
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THE  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  CLUB  MEETING 


"Besides,  I  like  things  just  as  they  are. 
We  have  been  doing  quite  nicely  so  far." 
After  strenuous  efforts  we  reached  the  ideal 
Status  quo  of  a  club  with  nobody  real.  .  .  . 


It's  even  better  than  'Gus  and  O'Malley's' 
Dubious  political  rallies, 
'Cause  with  genuine  money  we're  involved. 
And  to  take  good  care  of  it  I'm  hereby  resolved. 


Naturally  there's  no  opposition  amongst  us 
'Cause  I'm  the  electorate  and  I  vote  unanimous. 
We'll  use  the  money  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
"I  am  the  same,"  and,  after  rhetorical  pause — 


"I  got  it,"  was  proclaimed,  "what  do  you  know- 
I'll  go  to  see  a  burlesque  show 
And  have  a  one-man  banquet  then 
With  lots  of  wine,  song,  and  women ! 


That's  the  end  of  the  tale ;  its  moral  is  plain : 

"If  thou  ar't  sociable  and  also  sane. 

Get  thyself  together  and  organize 

A  club  for  LIVESTOCK  ENTERPRISE." 

—YAK 
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CRY  TO  THE  PEACE-MAKERS 


Gray  mound  of  rock  you  cannot  muff  our  cry  for  vengeance; 

You  cannot  blind  our  seeking  eyes 

That  look  to  those  who  befriend  us. 

When  e'er  we  cry,  the  wind  doth  fly; 

Whistling  in  effort  to  drown  us. 

And  weeds  and  trees  and  crawling  shrub 

Send  their  quick-rooted  young  to  hide  us. 

Our  ears  are  strained  by  the  deafening  roar 

Of  the  white  breakers  down  by  the  bay. 

Our  minds  are  chilled  by  the  birds'  long  shrill 

And  the  scurrying  of  wild  life  by  day. 

But  in  the  nite  when  the  moon  is  bright 

And  the  wind  has  ceased  to  blow, 

When  the  world  of  life  has  been  lulled  to  sleep 

And  the  waters  are  silent  and  slow — 

It  is  then  that  we'll  rise  from  our  shadowy  graves, 

Stained  o'er  with  blood  and  mire. 

To  remind  the  world  that  its  peaceful  life 

Was  born  on  our  funeral  pyre. 

RAY.  J.  SOLOMON 
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DO  YOU  CARE? 


One  hundred  pounds  of  scrap 
fats  and  oils  will  yield  six  pounds  of 
glycerin  which  in  turn  is  converted 
into  nearly  fifteen  pounds  of  nitro- 
glycerin. 


In  Europe,  potatoes  are  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  feed  for  livestock  in 
the  form  of  silage. 


A  calfless  Jersey  Heifer  has 
reached  a  profitable  milk  produc- 
tion of  7,500  lbs.  in  the  first  year 
after  she  was  given  injections  of 
a  long-worded  hormone.  Four 
months  after  taking  the  dose  she 
produced  413  lbs.  In  the  seventh 
month  she  gave  33  lbs.  per  day. 
Experiments  were  made  because 
the  heifer  failed  to  conceive  after 
ten  matings. 


Greenhouses  in  Iceland  are  har- 
vesting tropical  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  thousands  of  thermal  springs 
throughout  the  country  furnish  the 
cities  and  buildings  with  natural 
heat.  Geysers  have  been  harnessed 
and  the  pressure  exerted  during  an 
eruption  can  pull  a  locomotive  and 
string  of  cars   for   several   miles. 


One  bee  can  pollinate  in  one  day 
one  fruit  tree  in  full  bloom. 


That  Professor  Henry  Schmieder 
became  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
in  1921.  He  was  instructor  in 
Biology. 

*      *      * 

That  in  1921  our  Apiary  was  set 
up. 


That  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Toor,  who  owns 
a  poultry  farm  near  Doylestown, 
was  in  1916  a  P.  G.  student  and 
manager  of  No.  1  Farm. 
That  Lasker  Hall  was  constructed 
in  1917. 

That  Mr.  C.  J.  Toor  became  the  in- 
structor of  the  Poultry  Department 
in  1918. 

That  Samuel  B.  Samuels  entered 
the  N.  F.  S.  as  a  Freshman  in 
1918. 

That  in  1919  our  Botanical  labora- 
tory was  erected. 

That  in  1902  Eisner  Hall  was  used 
as  the  chemical  laboratory. 
That  Lieutenant  Joseph  Frankel 
became  N.  F.  S.  Band  Master  and 
Music  Instructor  in  1927. 
That  the  following  classes  had  the 
following  number  of  graduates. 

1901—  7 

1902—  7 

1903—  6 

1904—  4 

1905—  6 

1906—  4 

1907—  8 

1908—  9 
1909—10 
1910—  9 
1911—15 
1912—  7 
1913—24 
1914—15 
1915—14 
1916—28 
1917—17 
1918—12 
1919—18 
1920—20 
1921—20 
1922—38 
1923—33 
*   *   * 

Fun  is  like  insurance;  the  older 
you  are,  the  more  it  costs  you. 
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{Continued  from  page  31) 
United  States  of  America,  will 
avoid  this  mistake  which  has  been 
so  costly  to  the  Children  of  Israel 
in  the  past.  Now  I  have  made  one 
great  decision  of  the  many  which 
must  be  made  in  the  next  few  years 
of  my  life.  I  have  concluded  that  to 
withhold  my  help  from  those  who 
are  building  Palestine  would  be  to 
do  those  people  who  have  settled 
there  a  grievous  wrong.  To  with- 
hold my  help  from  those  who  are 


building  Palestine  would  be  to  do 
my  children  and  their  children  a 
grievous  wrong.  I  trust  that  my 
people,  with  my  help,  will  rebuild 
the  homeland  and  that  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  place  will  solve 
the  age-old  problem  of  why,  while 
other  peoples  are  at  times  mis- 
treated, my  people  are  consistently 
mistreated ;  why  the  Jew,  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  has  been  sep- 
arated from  his  land  for  two  thou- 
sand years. 


c^Alo 


THE  FARMER 


p.  E.  T. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  person  whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  factors  earth,  sun,  and  rain,  could  see  the  beautiful  things  around 
him — that  he  could  be  an  idealist. 

He  is  satisfied  with  his  choice  of  labor  and  is  willing  to  work  hard. 
And  yet,  though  his  daily  bread  and  butter,  so  to  speak,  is  the  soil  and 
his  animals,  he  retains  a  love  of  what  is  all  about  him  in  a  manner  which 
is  truly  inspiring  to  all  who  know  him.  He  finds  music  in  the  sound  of  the 
wind  as  it  hums  through  fields  of  tall  grass.  He  finds  beauty  in  the  sight 
of  cows  coming  toward  him,  heads  low,  udders  full,  as  they  march  home 
in  a  slow,  steady  procession.  And  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  has  set 
and  work  is  done,  he  stands  in  the  wide,  open  fields  and  these  are  his 
thoughts: 

This  is  my  own ;  all  that  I  can  see  and  all  that  I  can  touch ;  all  of  the 
intangible  things;  the  land  I  walk  upon,  my  cows,  my  home,  the  trees, 
and  the  grass,  and  the  flowers,  and,  yes,  even  the  moon  and  the  stars 
are  mine.  This  land  belongs  to  me  and  I  belong  to  the  land!  God  bless 
it  and  keep  it  safe ! 


TIE  IT     -     -     - 

Save 

TIME 

Save 

LABOR 

with 

FELINS 
BUNCHER 

and 

TORRENT  BUNCH  VEGETABLE  WASHER 

More  Work  icith  Less  Help 

FELINS  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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OUR  BOY,"  PERKES 


D.  KUSTIN 

Leo  Perkes,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, first  heard  of  Farm  School  and 
from  then  on  only  F.  S.  would  sat- 
isfy him.  In  1938,  having  achieved 
his  objective,  he  emerged  as  a 
graduate  of  the  National  Farm 
School. 

His  first  position  was  a  three- 
time  daily  milking  job  at  forty- 
five  dollars  a  month.  After  six 
months  of  "early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise,"  he  and  two  of  his  class- 
mates bought  a  '29  jalopy  and 
headed  for  the  wild  woolly  West. 
He  enjoyed  the  fifty  dollars  he 
brought  with  him,  and  did  some 
work  besides  fishing  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Having  seen  the  world,  he  re- 
turned East  in  the  same  buggy. 
The  old  gas  burner  broke  down 
several  times  on  the  way,  but  our 
boy  finally  did  reach  the  George 
Washington  bridge.  The  car  did  a 
total  tail  spin  at  this  point,  and 
Perkes  junked  the  investment,  and 
went  back  home  to  Connecticut. 

After  assisting  his  father  in  the 
store  for  two  years,  Leo,  who  tired 


of  urban  existence,  attempted  to 
buy  a  farm.  However,  a  promising 
offer  for  a  job  appeared,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  land.  The  job  he  held 
was  on  a  diversified,  commercial 
poultry  farm. 

New  opportunities  and  advance- 
ment arose  when  Mr.  D.  T.  Cohen, 
famous  breeder,  requested  him  to 
take  over  the  management  of  his 
brooding  and  rearing  department. 
After  a  successful  season,  he 
advanced  to  pedigree  and  other 
progeny  work. 

His  alma  mater,  in  need  of  a 
competent  and  qualified  assistant 
poultry  instructor,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return. 

Although  Mr.  Perkes  enjoys  his 
work  and  association  here,  never- 
theless, he  expects  to  fulfill  his  life- 
time dream  by  soon  acquiring  his 
own  farm  in  Connecticut. 

We  wish  Mr.  Perkes  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  expectation,  but  while 
here  at  Farm  School,  we  feel  sure 
that  he  will  maintain  his  spirit  of 
friendship,  guidance  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  students. 


FOOTBALL,  BASKETBALL— WHAT'S 
THE  DIFFERENCE? 

A.   DANENBERG 

The  football  rules  of  the  deep  and  middle  South  have  just  reached 
my  desk  and  after  a  careful  study  and  examination,  I  found  them  to  be 
not  unlike  their  rules  for  basketball  and  baseball.  As  the  star  center  of 
the  Hawgton,  Kentucky,  champion  quintet  says,  "Feetball,  baseball, 
basketball,  what's  the  difference?  As  more  bodies  ah  breaks,  as  better 
ah  laks  it."   They  run  as  follows: 

Article  1:  The  ball,  or  reasonable  facsimile  thereof,  may  be  put 
into  play  by  kick-off,  scrimmage  or  free  kick.  The  ball  then  remains 
in  play  until,  under  specified  provisions  of  the  rules,  the  runner  becomes 
unconscious  or  dead.    The  ball  then  is  placed  where  the  body's  knees 
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dragged  the  ground  until  the  proper  conditions  arise  that  puts  it  back 
into  play. 

Article  2:  A  dead  ball  is  a  ball  that  has  a  hole  in  it  or  one  that 
has  ceased  to  be  in  play.  It  continues  to  be  dead  until  the  body  has 
been  removed  from  the  field. 

Article  3 :  It  is  a  fumble  when  a  player  in  possession  of  the  ball 
has  been  kicked  in  the  head  or  a  section  of  his  face  removed,  thereby 
losing  such  possession,  and  sometimes  his  life. 

Article  4 :  Blocking  is  the  obstruction  or  liquidation  of  an  opponent 
by  a  player  bringing  his  razor  or  brass  knuckles  into  use  or  contact 
with  the  body  of  the  opposing  team. 

Article  5 :  Clipping  is  blocking  by  running  or  diving  into  the  op- 
ponent by  flailing  both  the  arms,  fists,  legs  and  knives,  dropping  the 
opponent  in  perfect  Judo  style. 

Article  6 :  Crawling  is  an  attempt  by  a  player  on  either  side  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  sidelines  before  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  has 
been  stamped  out  of  his  body. 

Article  7:  A  disqualified  player  is  one  who  has  been  found  to 
have  been  carrying  more  than  one  razor. 

Article  8 :  A  down  occurs  when  the  runner  has  been  declared  dead 
or  when  his  backbone  has  neatly  been  broken  in  two. 

Article  9 :  A  drop-kick  is  made  by  kicking  the  opponent  gently  in 
the  teeth  thereby  dropping  him  in  his  tracks. 

Article  10:  A  fair  catch  is  one  in  which  the  ball  has  been  kicked 
beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage  into  the  hands  of  the  opponent  who  holds 
the  ball  and  waits  until  his  legs  have  been  wrenched  off  his  body. 

Article  11:  A  touchdown  is  the  act  of  carrying  the  ball  over  the 
goal  line  alive. 

Article  12:  Any  player  receiving  the  ball  and  tossing  it  forward, 
then  covering  his  eyes  as  his  stomach  is  placed  up  besides  his  larynx, 
is  called  the  passer. 

Article  13 :  Any  player  without  a  broken  foot  is  referred  to  in  the 
rules  as  the  kicker. 

Article  14:  A  safety  is  made  when  the  player  drops  dead  behind 
his  own  goal  line  in  the  act  of  retrieving  the  ball  which  has  been  passed 
from  center  over  the  goal  and  into  the  end  zone. 

Article  15:  The  "end  zone"  is  that  part  of  the  field  where  the 
bodies  are  placed. 

Article  16:  The  snapper-back,  or  center,  is  the  man  who  passes  the 
ball  from  the  line  of  scrimmage  to  the  backfield,  and  then  lies  down, 
as  his  body  is  trampled  to  death. 

Article  17:  No  runner  may  carry  a  club  over  three  feet  long  and 
four  inches  thick. 

Article  18:  A  suspended  player  is  one  who  has  been  hung  on  the 
goal  post. 

Article  19:  Tackling  is  a  specialized  form  of  killing  done  with  the 
hands  only. 

Article  20 :  The  loss  of  five  yards  is  the  penalty  for  killing  an 
ofl^iciating  referee. 
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F.  D.  HartzePs  Sons 
Company 

Chalfont,  Pa. — Lansdale,  Pa. 
Dealers  in 

FLOUR,  FEED,  COAL 
LUMBER 

"QUAKERMADE'^ 
Poultry  Equipment 

Mfg.  By 

WILLAUER  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

Quakertown,   Pennsylvania 

Wm.   Neis   &   Son 

James  B.   Fretz 

BEVERAGES 

Coal  —  Lumber 
Building  Materials 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Ralph   E.   Myers 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

Doylestown  Laundry 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Call  4245  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You 
of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

David   Goldman   & 
Bro.,  Inc. 

New  and  Used 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Packages 

222-24  S.  Front  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Bell   Phone:   Lombard  8662-3 

Keystone   Phone:    Main    1386 

Metro  Greenhouses 
Are  Superior! 

For  over  70  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of 
comparison ! 

METROPOLITAN 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

PHOTOSTATS       BLUE   PRINTS 

TARTAN   BRAND 

DRAWING  MATERIALS 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

Special  discounts  to  Farm  School 

students,  graduates  and 

their  friends 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

"Good"  Products  at 

"Good"  Prices 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.      Phila.,  Pa. 

SMITHES 

With    Coii>j)Uiiiciits  of  the 

ICE  CREAM 

GIRARD 

KNITTING 

"Taste  the   Difference" 

MILLS 

Sold  in 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 
STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys' 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits 

Co7npliments 
of 

E.    W.    TOWNSEND    SONS    NURSERIES 

SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 
World's  Largest  Growers  &  Shippers  of  Strawberry  Plants 

Also  a  Complete   List  of  Approved  Varieties 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Plants 

2,000  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  FRUITS 

ff^c  Ask  for  Your  Order  "Fully  Confident"  That  We  Can  Please  You 


C.   G.   Winans   Company 

SALT,  PAPER,  TWINES,  ETC. 

33-37  Tucker  Street 

TRENTON,   NEW  JERSEY 

Main  Office:   Newark,  N.  J.  Branch:   Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  Sheaffer   Fountain  Pens 

• 
J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


"The  Best  at 

M.  BUTEN  &  SONS 

Its  Best" 

Paints 

ED^S 

and 

DINER 

Glass 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 

5619  Broad  Street 

DOYLESTOWN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TH0SE\A/h0KN0W' 

Always  Sow 

'michells 

^  Seeds 

PHILA  J 

^.  Write  for  Q^t?i[oG[.^ 


DEMPWOLF'S 
FERTILIZERS 


A  Better  Yield  in 
Every  Field 


YORK  CHEMICAL 
WORKS 

YORK,  PENNA. 


Coal   Hill   Mining 
Co.,   Inc. 

Anthracite  —  Bituminous 
Coke 

REAL  ESTATE  BUILDING 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Erie,  Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa.  DuBois,  Pa. 


James  D.  Barrett 


HARDWARE,  PAINTS, 
GLASS,  etc. 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Phone  4286 


F.   W.   Hoffman  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Cleaning  Supplies 

Sanitary  Equipment 

35-36-37  S.  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Hamburg 
Broom  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Quality 

BROOMS 

for  Nearly  a  Half  Century 


Write  us  for  prices  on  House,  Mill, 
Factory,    Toy,    and    Whisk    Brooms 


BUY  YOUR 

FURNITURE 

at 

SCHEETZ'S 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Opposite  Court  House  65  Years 


Charles   H.    Shive 
HARDWARE 

Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Lawn  Seeds 


PAINTS 


OILS 


GLASS 


Main  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Bell  Phone  4053 


PEARSON 

SPORTING  GOODS 
of  Every  Description 


HAMBURG,  PA. 


Eighth   and   Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The    Fountain    House 

(Ye  Olde  Inn  1748) 

GEORGE  BLOTTER 
Proprietor 


"First  Quality  Food" 


Main  and   State   Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Bell  Phone  393 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks  County's  Most  Beautiful  Theatre 

MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2:15,  Wednesday  at  4,  Saturday  at  1:30 

EVENINGS 

2  Shows  at  7  and  9,  including  Sunday 

SATURDAY    EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  and   10  P.M. 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


The    Bird -Archer    Company's    Laboratories 

Manufacturers  of 

Boiler  Cleaning  Chemicals  and  Refractories, 
Boiler  Insulation  and  Repairs 

4337  North  American  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
Phone:    Gladstone  0700 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal   and   Coke 

Suite  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PRODUCTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MERIT 

FOR  COCCIDIOSIS         DRY  PROTOSEP 

the  new  natural  acid  treatment 

FOR  WORMS         OVUMIX 

the  "double-duty"  appetizer  and  wormer  for 
Poultry  and  Turkeys 

COW  TONIC         LACTO 

the  vitaminized -mineralized  cow  tonic 
(with  Vitamin  D) 

Write  for  Literature 
WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc.         Myerstown,  Pa. 


Silmo  Vitamin  A  and  D  Products 

The  most  complete  line  which  science  has  devised 
and  which  world  conditions  permit. 

SILMO  SALES  CORPORATION 

(a  diTision  of  Silmo  Chemical  Corporation) 
VINELAND,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


LANDRETHS'  SEEDS 

When  Agriculturists  think  of  seed  they  think  of 
LANDRETH.  It  has  been  our  business  for  158 
years  to  produce  the  best.  Today  we  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  insure  our  Country  and  Allies 
sufificient  food  for  eventual  victory. 

"KEEP  ON  SOWING 
KEEP  'EM  GOING" 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bristol,  Penna. 


'LOOK  TO  AMBURCO' 

For  Feed  Improvement  Service  &  Natural  Vitamin  Products 

#  SHARK  LIVER  OILS  •    BORDEN'S  RATION -AYD 

#  FLEISCHMANN'S  Irradiated  ^    „,     ,    o...tt     *.c.a.c.a 

Drv  YEAST  •    W.  J.  SMALL  ALFALFA 

xjiy  1  fufLj  1  MEALS 

#  SILMO   A  &  D    FEEDING 

^*^S  0    AMBEROIL 

#  AMBURGO  WHEAT  GERM 

OIL  •    MANGANESE  SULFATE 

THE  Atnburgo  corp. 

BROAD  ST.  AT  NEDRO  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ENTERPRISE  MILL  SOAP  WORKS 
Columbia  Alkali  Products 

Industrial  Soaps  and  Chemicals 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33  N.  Twelfth  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INDEPENDENT'S 
STANDARD  FERTILIZERS 

(BLOOD  —  TANKAGE  —  AND  BONE  BASE) 

Make  a  Good  Farmer  a  Better  One 
INDEPENDENT  MFG.  CO. 

Wheatsheaf  and  Aramingo  Avenues  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


